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Every Teacher should have 
these materials 


LET ME SEE 


Detailed information on how to use audio-visual materials with children. Sections on 
projected audio visuals, non-projected audio-visuals, and visual materials children can 
make themselves. Reveals enriching new teaching vistas: Fully illustrated. 30c each. 


THEY ASKED ME TO TEACH 


A delightful exposition not only of what Christian teaching is but also what it can be. 
It is designed to help prospective teachers and those who are beginning to teach. It 
will also help superintendents in their guidance of new teachers. 25c each. 


EVANGELISM OF CHILDREN 


The nature, purpose, basic principles of evangelism of our children. How the home 
and church work together in this field. Covers such topics as evangelism and Christian 
education, evangelism in a graded program, and the teacher as evangelist. 25c a copy. 


GOALS for the CHRISTIAN EDUCATION OF CHILDREN 


A statement of the purpose of Christian education of children together with an 
excellent presentation and interpretation of methods and procedures for realizing the 
six goals of Christian education at each grade level. 30c a copy. 


AIM YOUR ACTIVITIES AT TEACHING RELIGION 


Instructions for || creative activities with children which use the hands, and how these 
activities can be applied to the Christian education of children. 35¢ a copy. 

While they last—separate leaflets outlining each of the activities listed below. 5c 
each, 40c a doz. 


__. Let's Make a Mural ___ Using Simple Puppets in Teaching 

_— Lets Make a Diorama __ Transparencies and Simulated Stained 
_— Let's Make a Palestinian House Glass Windows 

__ Let's Make Miniature Figures __ Making a Box Movie 

__ Try Making Blue Prints _— Let's Try Block Printing 


ORDER 


From your denominational bookstore or from 

The Office of Publication and Distribution 

National Council of the Churches of Christ in the U.S.A. 
120 East 23rd Street 

New York 10, N. Y. 
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EDITORIALS 


Church Architecture for the Present Day ) 


ONE of the great opportunities confronting the church- 
es, in this period of unprecedented construction of church 
buildings, is that of giving authentic expression to the 
inner life of the contemporary church in terms of present- 
day building materials and techniques. Churches often 
start their planning for new buildings with a precon- 
ceived idea that they want a church patterned after one 
of the great historic forms, thereby limiting themselves 
and the architects. 

Every great architectural form was ite in 
its day. It came as the builders gave expression to the 
spirit of the church according to their insights and with 
the best materials and structural skills available then. 
No great expression of the Christian spirit for our day 
can come unless the churches and builders approach 
their task in the same way. Instead of being echoes of 
the past, our buildings should speak to the needs of our 
day in the art and architectural forms which best express 
our insights, skills and feelings. This is best done if the 
architect is given a clear statement of the church’s basic 
beliefs and requirements for worship but is left free to 
express these with skill and imagination. 

Eighteen Protestant churches—all of contemporary 
design—have been cited for general architectural excel- 
lence by members of the Commission on Architecture of 
the Department of Worship and the Arts, National Coun- 
cil of Churches. These eighteen were selected from a 
total of seventy-two churches nominated for the compe- 
tition by Commission members. More than half of the 
members of the Commission are architects of distinction, 
the others being experts in the field of church design and 
clergymen with special interest in church architecture. 

The first choice of all members was the church shown 
in the large picture on the cover—the Christ Evangelical 
Lutheran Church of Minneapolis, Minnesota (Missouri 
Synod Lutheran). It was the last completed building of 
the late Finnish American architect, Bliel Saarinen. 

The interior of this church is shown immediately be- 
low the large picture. No two walls are parallel, an 
original design used partly for acoustical reasons. Even 


T HIS was the theme of the Annual Conference of the 
Child Study Association of America, held in New York 


City April 2. It is significant that in exploring this theme - 


the Association, made up of persons interested in. the 
secular education of children, engaged as a speaker Ro- 
bert McAfee Brown of Union Theological Seminary, 
New York City. 

Among other things, Dr. Brown lifted up the con- 
nection between response and responsibility. “The re- 
sponsible individual is the person who has responded to 
the living God, who realizes that God is concerned about 
him, and about all men, and who tries to live a life un- 
derstood in terms of that fundamental fact.” Belief in 


2 


the wall of the chancel is placed at an angle. The light, 
both natural and artificial, comes from the left. Brick is | 
used in the interior, the right wall being undulating. The | 
feeling is one of warmth and reverence. ‘ey 

The church shown at the bottom right of the cover | 


is another designed by Mr. Saarinen and his son Eero, | 


the Tabernacle Church of Christ (Disciples of Christ) 
at Columbus, Indiana. Completed in 1942, it was one 


of the first examples of contemporary church architec- | 


ture in America. It is characterized by straightforward- 
ness and cohesiveness, suited to the church’s announced 
purpose “to preach and practice primitive Christianity | 
and nothing else.” fe 

The churches shown on’ the left panel of the cover 
are, top to bottom: 

The Chapel of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, Cambridge, Massachusetts, completed in 1955, 
designed by Eero Saarinen and Associates, is in the form 
of a brick cylinder with a glazed entry way. An ancient 


religious form, the circle was considered appropriate for | 


a retreat in the midst of a scientific and technological 
community. The altar is dramatically placed before a 
brilliant metal screen with a circular overhead skylight. 


Next is the Meeting House of the First Unitarian | 


Society of Madison, Wisconsin, completed in 1951. The 
architect, Frank Lloyd Wright, explains the significance | 
of the design: “As the square has always signified in- | 
tegrity and the sphere universality, the triangle stands | 
for aspiration. Here is a church where the whole edifice | 
is in the attitude of prayer.” ‘* 

Third is the First Presbyterian Church of Cottage | 
Grove, Oregon, an exquisitely detailed church built for | 
a congregation located in a lumbering region. The archi- 
tcet, Pietro Belluschi, used fir and spruce in a simple 


manner, to embody the historic traditions and way of | | 


worship of the Reformed branch of Protestantism. 
Last is the St. George’s Episcopal Church of Durham, 
New Hampshire, built in 1954 by John A. Carter. The 
church combines native stone and wood with contem- 
porary glass forms. 


Lillian Williams 


"Wanted: Responsible Individuals” | 


the “religious foundations of all possible conduct” is 


fundamental to becoming a responsible individual, ac- | 


cording to another speaker, Dr. Stephen K. Bailey, of 
Princeton University. 

Much of the current emphasis on “moral and spiritual 
foundations” goes no further than a desperate hope that 


religion can bolster the status quo. It is good to hear of | 
this emphasis on the church’s job (and that of church © 


school teachers) as going much deeper—it is that of © 
leading persons to respond to the creative and redemp- 
tive initiative of God. Good citizenship is an important 
by-product of that basic accomplishment. 

Virgil E. Foster 
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‘Obey LIVINGSTONE caught his first glimpse of 


Victoria Falls a little over a hundred years ago. 
The sight of that majestic fall of water deep in the heart 
of the African continent was an exhilarating experience 
for him. Sense of adventure, sense of mission, ran high in 
him. 

Almost immediately after this—according to his jour- 
nal—Livingstone came suddenly upon the remains of a 
Christian church. The signs were almost obliterated. 
But they were unmistakable: A broken church bell half 
buried in the long grass. The remains of an altar slowly 
breaking up in the stranglehold of tropical growth. A 
Christian church, founded by the Jesuits long before, and 
all memory of it forgotten. 

In a mood of dark despair the great missionary halted 
where he was, no heart to continue his journey, no results 
to show should he return. 

As his custom was, he made an entry in his journal, 
setting down his sensitivity to the awful missionary bur- 


‘den, so much to do, and all of it so vulnerable, so soon 


overthrown. He wrote: 

“Why should I go on? Is it worth while going on 
trying to open up Africa with its teeming millions to the 
Christian Gospel when”—and this is one of the few oc- 
casions when Livingstone came close to bitterness—“when 
tomorrow morning I too may be knocked on the head by 
ignorant savages?” 

I doubt that there’s a church school worker any- 


_ where in the world who hasn’t known the mood of des- 


pair Livingstone knew when, unexpectedly, the futility 
of all human effort is made painfully evident. O, we 
repeat the words that tell us man is like grass and the 
days of his years fly away as a tale that is told. But some- 
how we can’t quite believe that our “good works” are 
likewise perishable. 

It’s a trap, of course, a subtle mental trap, this idea 
that people of goodwill should be sheltered from the 
hazards of life and their achievements made imperishable 


The Rev. Mr. White is Editor of Sunday School Publications, the 
United Church of Canada, Toronto, Ontario. 


Is It Worth-W hile? 


by Peter Gordon White 


in the world of time. A few years ago, on that trip round 
Manhattan by boat, our guide recalled (for our fifty- 
cent pleasure and horror) that a plane had once slammed 
into the Empire State building. “And to think,” he add- 
ed dolefully, “it should have crashed into the offices of 


‘a church welfare agency—it sure don’t make sense.” 


Neither does it “make sense” to many that some peo- 
ple should spend time every week getting ready to work 
with youngsters in church school. Results of the labor 
are very hard to measure. Only little bits of learning 
can be tested, and the findings are inconclusive. 

Then why do we do it? What have we to say on our 
own behalf when confronted by the fact that our work 
is ephemeral? 

Each of us would have something unique to say for 
ourselves, of course, for each has personal goals, private 
aims that have to do with our own sense of mission and 
fulfillment of the divine imperative laid upon us. In 
addition, however, I believe we’d find that there was a 
rationale we held in common. It is the rationale of the 
Christian community. It is the conviction that what we 
are doing at any particular time is but part of what is 
actually going on at any particular time. 

Apply this to the job of Christian leadership and it 
comes out this way: what we do when we teach is but 
part of the total learning-becoming process. As teachers 
we are participants in God’s revelation of himself—to our 
pupils and ourselves. His ways are infinite. We focus on 
some of the ways that have commended themselves as 
most meaningful to the Christian community. The defi- 
nition of focus becomes sharpest where the cross of Jesus 
Christ marks the meeting point of Divine love and human 
predicament. Our work is to witness to this truth in 
depth according to our soundings of it. 

Livingstone’s question is the question that confronts 
each of us from time to time. “Is it worth-while going 
on?” Each must frame his own partial answer each time. 
On the occasion referred to, Livingstone was able to find 
his spiritual compass-reading in scripture already fa- 
miliar to him and to us, the Great Commission. “Go ye 
into all the world .. . preach the gospel to every creature 
... I am with you always.” 

This was for him an assurance that his work had 
a dimension in eternity, that he was participant in a pro- 
cess that could worthily enlist his total self because it was 
grounded in the personal nature of total existence. The 
way he expressed the answer he needed is winsomely 
simple. He wrote in his journal, “J took this to be Jesus’ 
Word of honor. And I went on.” 


Today’s Methods in 
Yesterday's Setting 


It seemed impossible to use creative teaching methods 
in a junior department with a large assembly room and 
seven tiny classrooms, but they learned how to do it. 


by Otie Branstetter 


HIS IS THE STORY of how 62 
fifth- and sixth-grade pupils and 
their teachers found out that once 
juniors are given a chance to learn 
something they think is vital, inade- 
quate space and equipment cease to 
be insoluable problems. 


The teachers feel frustrated 

There was spirited discussion at 
this departmental meeting, and it 
centered among the fifth- and sixth- 
grade teachers. The four fourth-grade 
teachers and their 43 children did not 
seem to find it impossible to carry 
on, good work in three little classrooms 
and a class space in the front of the 
assembly room. But these teachers 
had attended training school classes 
and at least one laboratory school. 
They asked to be excused and went 


into another room to begin work on 
the next quarter’s sessions. 


The teachers remaining began re- 
calling the filmstrips and articles de- 
scribing flexible classes and the use 
of many new methods of teaching. 
None of these fit their situation. 

Take staff meetings, for example. 
All the teachers of any one grade 
were supposed to plan their class ses- 
sions together and wherever appro- 
priate to teach the total group as a 
unit. The two fifth-grade teachers 
said they could do nothing but ex- 
change their ignorance if they did 
meet. The sixth-grade teachers said 
they were too busy to attend regular 
staff meetings. 

Furthermore, it was impossible to 
do active, creative teaching in those 


Informal 
learning 
activities 

do not 
necessarily 
require a lot 
of space. 
They provide 
meaningful 


experiences. 
Clark and Clark 
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box-like rooms filled with large tables 
and chairs. Once the pupils were. 
seated, it was almost impossible to 
pass between the wall and the oc- 
cupied chairs. The two fifth grades 
in the back of the assembly room 
complained of noise. It was an im- 
possible situation! That is, it was 
impossible to use creative dramatics, 
to work in small groups, to use a 


chalkboard, or to do anything that — 


could not be done in a space 16 inch- 
es square. 


One of the men said he could not_ 


teach girls. But if he took only boys, 
at least one class would be all girls 
and the other teachers preferred 
mixed classes. 


About this time, one of the teachers _ 
remembered that the real problem 


study. The fifth grade had a unit of 
six sessions on, the Old Testament. 
The sixth grade had a whole quarter 
on the Old Testament. All declared 
they did not understand the Old 
Testament; how could they teach it? 


They begin to see light 


“was the coming quarter’s units of — 


It seemed as if these teachers had > 
met an impasse. The superintendent | 


of the department, however, by the 
end of the evening had guided them 


into the following program of pro- 


cedure: 

For the following quarter the jun- 
ior department would be divided into 
two sections, Lower Juniors and Up- 
per Juniors. The fourth grade would 
become the Lower Juniors and con- 


tinue with their regular fourth-grade 


curriculum. They could go to the 


church sanctuary for their worship — 


services on some Sundays, and plan 


informal worship in their classes for 


other times. 


The fifth and sixth grades, working _ 


together as a single group and using 
the sixth-grade material, would be- 
come the Upper Juniors. 

There would be two staff meetings 


a 


of the six teachers before the quarter — 


began, another after the second Sun- 


day, and more if needed. By tele- © 


phone, the minister had agreed to 
take the first hour of the staff meet- 


‘a 


ings to give them Old Testament — 


background. The 
would work with them in planning © 
the sessions. 


Miss Branstetter is Director of Children’s 
Work for the Louisville Conference Board of 
Education, The Methodist Church, Louisville, 
Kentucky. 
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Learning can just as well be fun. Making puppets, then dramatizing Bible stories, is an 
enjoyable way to learn. Using puppets requires little more space than formal teaching. 


In thumbing through the teacher’s 
manuals, the staff noted that some of 
the material would be too old for 
the fifth-graders. This discovery 
brought the decision that the boys 
and girls could choose their activities 
within limits. The 22 fifth-graders 
could take either “The Patriarchs” or 
“Joseph;” the 40 sixth-graders could 
study one of the four: “Moses,” 
“David,” “The Kings,” or “The Pro- 
phets.” 

The study of each group would be 
reported to the Upper Juniors as a 
whole, so that while the separate 
groups would do concentrated study 
on one subject they would also learn 
something of what the others were 
doing. 


The boys and girls help plan 

The staff agreed that the pupils’ 
interest in this study of the Old Testa- 
ment would depend largely upon their 
introduction to it. “Let’s tell them 
the truth,” said one teacher, with a 
sudden inspiration that brought forth 
a gale of laughter. And, indeed, it 
was in that sort of spirit of comrade- 
ship that the new arrangement was 
presented. The teachers told how 


F they had been learning new ways of 


teaching, that they were about to 
launch into a study of the Old Testa- 
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ment, and it seemed to them that it 
would be more interesting both for 
the pupils and for the teachers if 
they all worked on it together. 
The boys and girls were divided 
into ten groups, to write down by 
themselves their questions or problems 
with regard to the Old Testament. 


During the week following, the staff 
went over these notes and placed the 
questions or problems in the six areas 
of Old Testament study already se- 
lected, where they might be answered. 
Undergirding all the questions, they 
saw the juniors’ yearning to under- 
stand God better: how he works, how 
he reveals himself, how he feels to- 
ward man, what his relationship was 
to war, slavery and poverty in the 
Bible and today. “As a matter of 
fact,” said one of the men teachers, 
“I hope I find the answers to these 
things myself in this study.” 

These questions changed the ap- 
proach to the study. The teachers be- 
gan to see that it must revolve around 
universal, human problems. 

All six Old Testament units were 
chosen. A few exceptions were made 
because of special interests of some 
of the pupils, but for the most part 
the fifth-graders took “The Patri- 
archs” or “Joseph” and the sixth- 


graders the other four. 


The work groups get organized 

It was found that two of the work 
groups, twelve and fourteen in num- 
ber, needed more than one adult 
guide. The man who had taught 
only boys before now had a larger 
number of pupils and a mixed class, 
which fired him with the idea of 
asking his wife to assist him. In the 
other group, the teacher interested a 
parent in assisting. In a third group, 
the husband of the teacher gave valu- 
able assistance by inviting some of 
the pupils over to his woodwork shop 
where they made a puppet stage. 

The small box-like classrooms be- 
came centers for the smaller groups, 
with the large tables removed. In 
one room, two strong card tables re- 
placed the big table, giving the ten 
juniors and their leader more room 
for moving about. This group was 
busy with some of the problems con- 
fronting the early Hebrews. A sheet 
of brown paper taped to one wall 
listed some of these problems. At the 
beginning of the quarter the juniors 
read the Bible to find answers to the 
problems. They discussed what they 
had read and used reference books to 
understand it better. 


‘Taped on one wall was some white 
paper on which two of the juniors 
decided to draw a picture map show- 
ing the countries in which Abraham 
traveled and locate the places where 
the Bible says he worshiped. They 
had their Bibles open as a guide. Two 
juniors, using one of the card tables, 
began work on a Hebrew tent. Two 
others, using the second table, were 
writing brief scenes showing how Ab- 
raham worshiped by building an altar, 
by being willing to sacrifice his son. 

Three other pupils taped a piece 
of shelf paper on a third wall, low 
enough that they could sit on the 
floor. This mural was to depict the 
fine houses and markets at Ur, to 
show what the Hebrew tribe left be- 
hind in order to live a simple life in 
the desert and learn to know Him 
whom Abraham thought was the true 
God. 

A tenth junior, sitting cross-legged 
in the open door, was reading all the 
references on Isaac which he would 
present to his group at the next ses- 
sion. 

In a second room, a similar group 
was writing a play on the life of Jo- 
seph. The group as a whole had al- 
ready decided upon the scenes and 
the general content of each scene. 
The room was so small, however, that 
one of the three groups had to move 
out to the assembly room, where the 
department superintendent acted as 
their counselor. 

Filmstrips, recorded plays on a 
given area of study, children’s ency- 
clopedias, and reference books sug- 
gested in the teachers’ manuals were 
used to get a better understanding of 
the life of the Hebrews. 


They worship as they work 

During the work group sessions the 
teachers noted the keen interest in the 
actual Bible stories telling of man’s 
experience with God. They were 
aware that in most of these discus- 
sions there was a reverent quest 
which they thought could be labeled 
a spirit of worship. 

It was necessary to have an assem- 
bly meeting of all the Upper Juniors 
from time to time to report on pro- 
gress, and these periods always ended 
in worship. For example, the Patri- 
arch group told of the fear early pea- 
ples had toward the “el” or spirit in 
every object, and made Psalm 121 
become meaningful, as it was rever- 
ently read. 

The group studying the times of 


the Kings read a portion of Solo- 
mon’s prayer for the new Temple. 
Then, with the aid of guided sugges- 
tions, all prayed that they might make 
these principles true in churches to- 
day. 


They present final sharing periods 

In the final sharing, each group 
had a whole session. During the pre- 
ceding week, however, the boys and 
girls had been given Bible references 
and certain portions of their reading 
book to read at home, in order that 
they might be somewhat familiar with 
the idéas to be presented the follow- 
ing Sunday. 

The first group gave a series of 
tableaux with a voice offstage, in- 
terpreting How God Spoke to the 


Patriarchs. A growth in the-under- 


standing of God was simply and wor- 
shipfully given. 

A puppet play presented the life 
and fine spirit of Joseph in Egypt. 

The group studying Moses shared 
a hymn. A large map of the Wilder- 
ness was put on transparent tracing 
paper set in a cardboard frame with 
a light behind it. While a junior 
hidden behind the table traced with 
a tiny shadow puppet the wandering 
of the Israelites, the whole group sang 
the prayer “Guide Me, O Thou 
Great Jehovah.” They substituted the 
last four lines of the second stanza 
for those in stanza one, and for the 
second stanza used the following lines 
which they had written: 


Gracious Father, full of wisdom, 
Give me loving patience, too; 
Make me want to serve and bless men, 
All my life Thy will to do. 
Speak and show me, 
Help me strong to be and true, 
Strong Deliverer, 
Help me strong to be and true. 


A play on the life of Amos was a 
fitting climax and showed how far 


THE BIBLE 


the Hebrews had gone: justice more — 


important than animal 
wealth not a sign of righteous living; 
honesty necessary for the worship of 
God. 


They evaluate their work 

During the quarter the. various 
work groups summarized for them- 
selves some of their learning and 
made a record of it. Nevertheless, it 
seemed wise to use the thirteenth 
Sunday for a general evaluation of 
the quarter. 

The children admitted it had been 


sacrifice; — 


noisy but a “busy noise,” not the — 
smart aleck kind. It wasn’t too 


crowded once you got used to it. The 


boys and girls liked having a chance _ 
to choose what they would do. They — 


liked having their honest-to-goodness 
questions answered. They understood 
God better and they loved him more. 

The teachers’ evaluations included: 
staff meetings have become a must. 
They are a source of learning for the 
adults. Lack of space and poor equip- 
ment are not insuperable handicaps. 
Purposeful noise is not too distracting. 
Attendance had increased over the 
same quarter the preceding year. 


Tardiness decreased even more. The 


man who had insisted on teaching 
boys only thought he preferred to 
teach a mixed class if his present ex- 
perience continued. They had learned 
how important it is to have assisting 
teachers. They had learned that an 
assistant teacher is a second teacher, 
not just a stand-around-helper. The 
fifth-grade staff, now consisting of 
four with the assisting teachers, were 
looking forward to their staff meet- 
ings. 


Perhaps: the quiet remark of the — 
superintendent sums up well this ex- 


perience: “Teaching is a sort of a 


miracle.” 


INTO CHILDREN'S LIVES 


"The textbook of our faith" and 
theme of 1956 vacation church schools. . . 
that's the Bible. Every teacher's handbook 
to dynamic Bible teaching .. . that's the 
special issue of the Journal on 
"The Bible—Out of Life, Into Life." 
Order extra copies today: 35c ea.; 
6 to 19, 25¢ ea.; 20 or more, 20c ea. 
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by Helga Skogsbergh 


[" was just a simple question, but it 
brought no eager response as had 
the other questions. “What can be 
done to establish a teachers’ worship 
period each day in our vacation 


church school?” 


It was May and the vacation 
church school institute was in session. 
It was a time of robust questioning 


-and sharing of ideas. Matters per- 


‘taining to vacation church school ex- 


_ pense, procuring of teachers, discip- 


line, .curriculum, projects and so 
forth, were given detailed considera- 


. tion. 


Then from somewhere back in the 
room came this pertinent question. 
A teachers’ worship service—what 
about it? After a time of awkward 


| silence a few discouraging replies be- 


gan to come in. 

“Tt can’t be,” said a junior teacher 
from the Messiah Church. “It just 
doesn’t work.” 


“T’ve tried summer after summer 
to call my staff together for prayer 
the first thing in the morning,” said 
another, “and their minds are so full 
of school matters that we spend al- 
most all the time discussing other 
problems.” 

“Try having your teachers’ devo- 
tions at the close of the morning,” 
suggested a worker from another 


_ church. 


“Not so good,” protested Mrs. 


: Brown from Central Church. ‘“There 


are too many tag ends to attend to 


| after school is out, and by the time 
_ the last teacher is ready, some of the 


others have had to leave for home.” 
Of course, there is no possible 


_ chance for a time of prayer in the 
middle of the morning, so the class 


concluded it was best that each 
teacher have her own private devo- 


_ tions as she saw fit. 


Thus the subject of teachers’ wor- 
ship came to an end, but in many 


_ minds the thought lingered in con- 


Miss Skogsbergh is member of Park Avenue 


Methodist Church and a teacher in the Min- 


neapolis weekday schools of ' religion. 
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‘They Met God First 


fusion. Vacation church school and 
no time for prayer! Time for workers’ 
conferences, for well-planned pro- 
grams, for recreation and _ projects, 
and almost everything under the sun 
but God’s power and blessing re- 
ceived by waiting upon him in prayer 
and meditation. What had been hap- 
pening during these  full-packed 
vears? 

One teacher, who had been asked 
to direct the vacation school in her 
own church, resolved she would find 
an answer and put it to the test that 
very summer. 

She set about making plans for 
the school. At the top of her daily 
schedule was written “Teachers’ De- 
votions.” She decided that the first 
period in the morning, a good while 
before the pupils arrived, was to be 
a worship service so refreshing and 
inspirational that the teachers would 
be drawn toward it as the hart is 
drawn to the waterbrooks. She be- 
gan to pray about it. Ideas began 
to come. 

A small classroom was selected as 
the place that would lend itself well 
to the atmosphere needed. It was 
centrally located in the basement of 
the church. The cool of the night 
would be upon it when they met for 
prayer. The physical equipment was 
sufficient to turn the simple room 
into a morning sanctuary. 

Then the superintendent began 
collecting materials: pictures, poems, 
Bible passages, hymns, great thoughts, 
prayers, sermonettes. It took time 
and study and research. But most of 
all it required prayer, without which 
the most beautiful physical set-up 
would be lifeless and meaningless. 

Vacation church school began on 
the scheduled Monday at 9:00 A. M. 
Teachers’ devotions were set for 


~8:15 A. M. Fifteen minutes, well 


planned, would do. The first morn- 
ing found every teacher in the little 
sanctuary, and on time. On the 
blackboard -were written-two- words: 
Morning Dew. With the mercury al- 
ready foretelling a scorching day, 


this suggestion of coolness and quiet 
was refreshing. Below the title were 
the words of the prophet, “ln, the 
morning fix thy good purpose.” To 
complement this text was a beautiful 
worship picture. In front of the pic- 
ture lay an open Bible. To one side 
was a low bowl in which blue irises 
rose cool as blue glass between blades 
of green leaves. 


The superintendent watched the 
faces of the teachers as they filed into 
the room that first morning. Their 
first expression of surprise soon gave 
way to one of reverence. A stillness 
settled upon the group. 


When they were seated, the super- 
intendent passed out assignments to 
each teacher. The call to worship was 
read by one of them: “My voice shalt 
thou hear in the morning, O Lord; 
in the morning will I direct my 
prayer unto thee, and will look up.” 
This was followed by the poem, “In 
the Cool of the Morning,” by Grace 
Noll Crowell. A scripture promise 
from Hebrews 11:6 — God is “a re- 
warder of them that diligently seek 
him”—was read by another teacher. 
Softly and unaccompanied, one of the 
junior workers, a fine soloist, sang 
one verse of the morning hymn, 
“Still, still with thee, when purple 
morning breaketh.” A devotional 
thought was given by the superin- 
tendent, followed by another verse 
from the morning hymn. Prayer came 
spontaneously. When the last amen 
was spoken, each teacher left quietly 
for her own department, a breath of 
God on her soul. 

Each morning brought a fresh sub- 
ject, a new collection of devotional 
material and a different procedure. 
In spite of the early hour and the 
two weeks of intensely hot weather, 
every worker was in the little sanctu- 
ary at 8:15, eager to embrace what 
it had to offer. 

Needless to say, vacation church 
school in that church was a success. 
The pupils sensed the presence of 
God, for the teachers had met God 
first. 


Use the House Next Door 


ae So? 


by Margaret Stoddard 


F YOUR CHURCH is answering 
“ves” to any of the questions written 
above, maybe the following experi- 
ence of one church may help you. 

The building of the Park Avenue 
Congregational Church of Arlington, 
Massachusetts, was erected in 1885. 
In 1929 a parish house was erected 
next to the building. While this gave 
the church more space, it did not 
give much classroom space—just 
“general” rooms. 

The expanding membership and 
church school enrollment brought the 
following comparisons to light: In 
1933 there was a church membership 
of 387, with 244 in the church 
school. In 1943 the figures were 399 
and 264. In 1953, the membership 
had risen to 762 and the church 
school enrollment to 455. 

The church faced facts. There 
was no room for expansion within 
the present buildings. Two sessions of 
church school were already in op- 
eration. If there were going to be 
two morning church services, none 
of the classes could be held in the 
sanctuary during the first session of 
the church school. 

There were two alternatives: to 
buy the house and land next door or 
move to a new site. By buying the 
House Next Door, there would be 


Miss Stoddard is the Director of Christian 
Education of the Park Avenue Congregational 
Church of Arlington, Massachusetts. 
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more classroom space and also land 
on which to extend the sanctuary. 
As so often happens, action was 
delayed, but in June 1954 the church 
authorized the purchase of the House 
for $19,000. This gave us thirteen 
rooms, two bathrooms, and a base- 
ment. The building fund campaign 
netted pledges amounting to $98,000. 
This would have to care for three 
projects: the purchase of the House 
and its renovation for church school 


{ 


use; a remodeled kitchen; a renovated 
and expanded sanctuary. 

The committee received enough 
money the first year after the cam- © 
paign to pay completely the cost of 
the House and land and for the reno- 
vation of the House. 

The job of removing wall paper’ 
in the old home was tremendous. 
The young people and some of the 
men rented a steamer and went to_ 
work. 


& 


ae oll 


By buying the house next door Park Chureh acquired immediately some space 
for much needed additional class rooms, and ground for future expansion. 
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A thorough renovation job was nec- 
essary. Much of the labor was con- 
tributed by members of the church. 


Painting was next. It involved men 
on schedule after work hours, women 
on schedule during the day, hospi- 
tality groups feeding the painters, 
and professionals putting on the final 
touches. The floors were sanded by 
someone in the business and made a 
big difference in the appearance of 
the rooms. The carpentry work was 
done by members of the church who 
were carpenters by occupation. One 
member did the electrical work and 
another the plumbing. 

The problem of new equipment, 
such as tables, chairs, blackboards, 
bulletin boards and _ wastebaskets, 
came up. Sturdy army chairs were 
donated, and under a new coat of 
paint and with recovered seats made 
excellent seating facilities. Bulletin 
boards were made from four-by- 
eight-foot wall board. In frames 
(compliments of a church member), 
they looked “heavenly” to the teach- 
ers who were sighing for a place to 
display things. 

The tables were the best accom- 
plishment. Hollow-core flush doors 
three by seven feet received one-by- 
six inch cleats, metal fittings, and 
screw-in tapered legs. With the 
proper varnish finish, we now have 
beautiful tables at a cost of $16 a 
table. 

As for the blackboards, we are 
using masonite to be painted with 
“Write-on-Green” blackboard paint. 
The wastebaskets are painted peanut 
butter tubs. 

The Church Beautiful Committee 
finished the decorating. Drapes and 
shades made the place look like 
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In dealing with problems 
of space and equipment, 
churches will find "Equip- 
ment for Religious Educa- 
tion," International Journal 
of Religious Education, an 
excellent guide. Copies are 
available, 20 or more, 20c 
each; 6 to 19, 25¢ each; and 
1 to 5, 35¢ each. 


home. Linoleum protected the floor 
under the tables. Best of all, the walls 
were decorated by colorful pictures 
children would enjoy. We selected 
several Elsie Anna Wood prints in 
large size and made sure the nursery 
pictures suited the three-year-olds. 

For the nursery class we used two 
rooms together. (See picture.) The 
appliqued curtains definitely indi- 
cate who uses this room. There is 
plenty of light and the pantry serves 
as a coat room where wraps can be 
removed and smocks put on. Sev- 
eral parents are helping with the fur- 
nishings. We have just received the 
doll house and our Wonder Table. 
More equipment is in the process. 
This is a real step toward better 
church-home relationships. 

Later on, we may finish the base- 
ment, either for recreational pur- 
poses or for the Boy Scouts. 

The House Next Door has supplied 
many needs.. Teachers now have in- 
dividual rooms for their classes, and 
space on shelves for their class sup- 
plies. The worship rooms are kept for 


Chairs were cleaned and painted, and 
tables were made from _hollow-core 
doors, using cleats, fittings, and 
screw-in tapered legs, at $16 each. 


worship and are not cluttered up 
with tables and supplies. There has 
come about a renewed interest in 
teaching as the teachers have space 
in which to take advantage of more 
creative activities. This interest was 
reflected in the fact that the fall 
1955 teaching staff was completed 
by the preceding March. Everyone 
is happy—the teachers, the children, 
and the parents. 

Have you problems? Have you a 
House Next Door? 


a as 
Two adjoining rooms are used for the nursery. There is plenty of light, 
room for play, and space for worship. Parents helped provide furnishings. 
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Mobile 
Rooms 


for 
Weekday 
Classes 


by Charles West 


i Fine GROWTH of Orange Coun- 

, California and its cities has 
been a fabulous thing. Entire new 
communities seem to spring up over- 
night. New and beautiful churches 
are being built by all denominations 
in every part of the city in an attempt 
to keep pace with the growth of con- 
gregations. Even as I write, people 
with families are arriving, seeking 
homes for their physical and spiritual 
needs. 

Our school officials and adminis- 
trators have gritted their teeth and 
faced this pressure with expanded fa- 
cilities wherever possible. Our re- 
leased time program of Christian edu- 
cation is bracing itself for the demand 
to be met. 

The Released Time Board operates 
under the Santa Ana-Tustin Council 
of Churches, Reverend Daniel G. 
Rider, president. 
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It is now in its eleventh year, and 
we can point with modest pride and 
humility to a 96 per cent enrollment 
average of our fifth- and sixth-grade 


children. The Santa Ana School 
System has 19 elementary schools at 
present, and two more in the final 
planning stage. Our rapidly growing 
community will soon make a demand 
for still more schools. 

When the weekday program was 
first inaugurated, children were trans- 
ported from school to church and 
back again. -Far-sighted leaders real- 
ized that, with community growth, 
this plan would soon become both in- 
adequate and economically prohibi- 
tive. Early in 1951, the Santa Ana 
Council of Churches, after much 
study, felt that the best answer to 
the problem would be a mobile class- 
room. 

The project was started with the 
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Much of the equipment 
and labor 

for outfitting this 

Navy surplus semi-trailer 
was contributed 

by people and business firms 
of the community. 


A former transportation bus — 
was secured — 


as the second mobile classroom | 
*} 


Photographs by Charles West f 


purchase of a rugged Navy surplus — 
semi-trailer. A steel hull was con- 
structed at the body works of a neigh- 
boring community. Not only must — 
maximum usable: space be considered, — 
but also full compliance with the — 
state vehicle code as well. Many — 
problems arose, technical and other- 
wise. Skilled men generously gave of 
their time and materials. : 4 

More than 150 persons or firms 
wholeheartedly joined hands and tal- 
ents toward the speedy completion of — 
this task. Worship table furnishings — 
and a motion picture screen were 
given by mortuary companies; Va- — 
rious machine, metal work and auto- — 
mobile shops gave materials or did 
the necessary installation. One man 
gave a motion-picture projector; an- 
other contributed his skill in cabinet 
work. A department store donated 
the draperies and three women did 


s 


the tailoring. Printers, photographers, 
painters, and many other persons gave 
hours of time or sums of money. It 
was in truth a community project 
that aroused much interest. 

The sparkling interior of the mo- 
bile classroom is of natural-finish 
birch plywood paneling. Draw cur- 
tains cover the double hung windows 
for efficient control of light and ven- 
tilation, and ample fluorescent light- 
ing is provided. Thirty-eight birch 
desks were installed on the inclined 
elevations, each with a straight line 
of sight. A competent staff of pro- 
fessionally trained teachers was pro- 
vided with the most modern teaching 
devices, projection machines, black- 


by Milton Heitzman 


a OW is TV in your family? Is it 
a bane, a boon, or a bust? 
Ours is not a well-ordered family. 
We don’t get our meals on schedule 
on account of father’s work. Mother 


both appear at irregular intervals in 
The Rev. Mr. Heitzman is Associate Ex- 
ecutive Director of Audio-Visual and Broad- 
cast Education, Division of Christian Edu- 
cation, National Council of Churches. 
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has her days out and Jack and Julie 


Unit one, showing the large amount of space and the clear line of vision. 


board, and other teaching aids. 

A large gasoline driven generator 
was mounted behind the cab of the 
tractor, making it completely self-sus- 
taining in regard to light, power, 
heat, and forced air circulation so 
that comfort could be maintained un- 
der any climatic conditions. 

Schedules were set up and parking 
sites established at schools. Ministers 
and laymen offered their time and 
services to drive this thirty-five foot 
classroom to its designated spot. Vol- 
unteer workers set out to obtain the 
written consent of parents, and were 
delighted with the response. 

It soon became apparent that an- 
other unit would be needed. Two 


A Family Rates TV 


proportion to their activities in Scout- 
ing, lessons, and school chum inter- 
ests. We have our good times togeth- 
er and our bad and maybe ‘it all be- 
comes sort of average but it cannot 
be labeled “well ordered.” 

With us TV didn’t have the quiet- 
ing, integrating, almost soporific ef- 
fect it has on so many families. With 
us it produced a kind of mad-house 
tactic on the part of all. 


years ago, Unit 2, a former public 
transportation bus, was purchased, re- 
modeled, and put into use. Although 
not as large as Unit 1, this bus has a 
seating capacity of thirty pupils, and 
the same teaching facilities. 

In the summer of 1954, power 
poles were installed alongside the 
parking sites at the schools. The cost 
of poles and meters will be wiped 
out by the saving effected on fuel 
and maintenance formerly required 
to operate the generator, with the ad- 
vantage of low monthly power rate 
and quieter operation. 


several schools are 
near churches where instruction can 
be held. The mobile classrooms are 
used five days a week to handle forty- 
two of the fifty-eight classes. At the 
end of the day, the units are returned 
to the privately donated parking lots 
where they are electrically connected 
so that the clock-controlled thermo- 
stats have the rooms heated and 
ready to go for the next day’s use. 


Fortunately, 


One of the reasons for the success 
of this fine program is the wonderful 
spirit of cooperation between the city 
school system and Council of Church- 
es 


Mr. Lynn Crawford, superintendent 
of the city schools, a man much re- 
spected and admired throughout the 
state, says emphatically, “This is one 
of the finest programs in which we 
have ever had the privilege to par- 
ticipate. We would like to encourage 
similar programs in other communi- 
ties.” 


“T want to see my program.” 

“Shut up. You’re dead!” 

“Mother, he turned off Mr. Wiz- 
ard, just when the hydrogen was 
about to blow.” 

“Did you see Wild Bill ‘whop’ that 
guy?” 

“Gee Mom, he’s strong.” 

“T don’t like Cisco. He’s always 
jumping off of something onto some- 
thing.” 

. and so on and on it went. 

Then there was a kind of nervous 
meanness creeping into our feelings 
and conversations. 

The other Sunday, after a seige of 
screaming and threats, we decided 
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Frink from Monkmeyer 


They decided that something should be done about this window of the world— 
TY. There must be a way to figure out which programs to watch, which to miss. 


that something should be done about 
IT. The IT in this instance refers 
to the fearsome window of the world 
—TV! 

We talked about it. There must be 
some way we could figure out that 
would help us to know what to watch 
and what to miss. 

We listed the programs that all of 
us watched and gave them a begin- 
ning rating. They received a zero, 
minus, or a plus. Jack and Julie, 
aged 6 and 9 respectively, caught on 
very soon that this was an adult way 
of censoring TV and they cleverly 
put in their own ratings ahead of 
Mom and Dad. The result of this 
beginning was not much help—so we 
started over on another method. 

This time we said, ““There must be 
something that we want and some 
things we do not want.” 

“Well, if it has good talk—it is 
good. If it has mean talk in it that 
is bad,” Julie said thoughtfully. 

Dad said, “If the program brings 
into our house something that is true 
that we didn’t know about before, 
that is good; if it makes us think 
mean thoughts or to be afraid, or to 
dislike someone or some group, that 
is bad.” 

Mother said, “If it is just entertain- 
ment and doesn’t add anything or 
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do us any harm that would be neither 
good nor bad.” 

Before long we put on a three-plus 
rating for Disneyland, Mr. Wizard, 
Zoo Parade and You Asked For It. 
Then we came to the Westerns. 
“Cowboy Shows” we call them. This 
had been the start of the whole thing. 
We still didn’t know how to rate 
them. We skipped them for awhile 
and decided we might have to make 
up our minds later. 

Meanwhile Happy Pirates, Kukla, 
Fran and Ollie, and some others like 
that got a rating of 1 plus; innocuous 
and good entertainment. Television 
turned off for 30 minutes, that is, a 
Half Hour of Silence got a three plus 
rating. This balanced some of the 
negative things we felt were coming. 

Then we finally had to face the 
subject—“‘Cowboy Shows.” By the 
time we had had this much discus- 
sion, we had agreed that there must 
be some real. way to tell “good from 
bad,” as Julie said. 

Here is what we did as a starter. 
That Sunday afternoon we watched 
each show. If there was someone 
killed, that was five checks, If some- 
one had a fight, that was three 
checks. Sequence by sequence the 
ratings were given. The children sat 
on the edge of their chairs and with 


her pencil ready Julie, the secretary, 


would mark down our ratings. If — 


someone showed a gun in a threaten- 
ing way, that was two checks; rough 
talk was one check. 


On the good side to show kindness 
to animals—two plus signs; to help 
someone in trouble—three plusses; to 
exhibit some kind of skill that did 
not harm anyone, such as shooting, 
riding, or roping, was three plusses. 
To uphold the law through force was 
one plus and to uphold the law 
through kindness, wisdom or sacrifice 
was four plusses. To show loyalty 
to death for good cause—four plusses. 
To show loyalty for a bad cause— 
one plus. Then we proceeded to 


watch Wild Bill Hickock. Before two — 


minutes had elapsed a man was killed. 
This was followed by fights, gunplay, 
rough talk, mistaken identity and gen- 
eral mayhem. 

Right at the last of the show, Wild 
Bill, through a trick put fear into the 
minds of “The Varmints” and cap- 
tured them. Force won out over 
force. 


Dad was pretty disappointed. He 
had always liked to watch Wild Bill 
and he was sorry to see a low rating. 

“Well, this was just one show,” he 

said. 
- Annie Oakley, the favorite of Julie, 
came out much better. She actually 
got a plus rating with quotations 
from the Bible, suggestions that Tag 
attend Sunday school; although about 
that time some riders rode into town 
and took over and Sunday school 
never received Tag’s attention. Kind- 
ness to animals and special skills as 
well as the human side of life took 
the place of strong-arm tactics and 
so Annie Oakley rated high. 

The other shows scattered them- 


selves in between—five shows, Wild — 


Bill Hickock, Gene Autry, Cisco Kid, 
Annie Oakley, and Roy Rogers—all 
on a Sunday afternoon. 

We benefitted greatly through rat- 
ing TV. Don’t misunderstand us. 
We are not suggesting this as an ideal 
way to evaluate television programs. 
The biggest gain we made from this 
experience is that now when we watch 
TV we do it with something in mind 
other than just killing time. We have 
set some standards for ourselves and, 
we hope, for our children. They 
know what the family thinks is good 
and bad. They learned this through 
discussion in which they had a full 
part—not just because Dad said so. 
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Adventure in World Brotherhood 


A group of young people take a trip to see the world 


by Lela Puffer 


HE IDEA for an adventure in 

world brotherhood was born when 
a group of young people were gath- 
ered around a blazing fire at a week- 
end camp retreat. There had been 
songs and inspirational discussion. In 
a pause one of the young people 
asked if they could take a trip to see 
firsthand some of the needs for broth- 
erhood and come to know more about 


the world and its people. 


The idea began to take hold. 


_ Thoughts poured out. The place to 
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visit should be no more than a day 
and a half to two days travel distant. 
Expenses should be held to a mini- 
mum. The young people would earn 
most of the money with group pro- 
jects, with some to be paid by indi- 
viduals. By going by. chartered bus 
they would have a safe trip and could 
cover more ground. The trip could 
take about nine days, right after 
school was out in June. 


This turned out to be a project 
not only of the youth, but one that 
interested the whole congregation. 


Mrs. Puffer is the mother of one of the 
girls who went on the trip described. 


They visited 
the U.N. 
whose building 
beckons 

the nations 

to work 
together 


for peace. 


George Rowen 


i June, 1956 


The elders made suggestions. They 
drove cars or a truck when needed 
for the work activities. Anonymous 
donations were made for those youth 
who were unable to raise or earn the 
total required assessment, which 
would have to be $25.00. The elders 
took great satisfaction in knowing 
that the youth of the church were 
working on such a worthwhile ac- 
tivity. 

The young people had paper drives, 
rummage sales, note paper and 
Christmas tree sales. Whenever there 
was a special gathering at the church 
they checked coats, sold baked goods 
and candy, helped prepare foods for 
banquets and suppers, waited on ta- 
bles and washed dishes. They were 
sustained through the long hours and 
aching backs and feet with the fun 
of cooperating and with thoughts of 
their trip. 


The young people chose to visit the 
United Nations, Washington, D. C., 
and points in between. They wrote 
to churches of their denomination 
along the route to find if they might 
sleep and prepare evening and morn- 
ing meals in the church facilities. 


They would bring bedding and either 
foldup cots or sleeping bags. In their 
letters they asked if some one would 
shop for required foods because they 
would arrive after store hours. 

The young people helped with the 
secretarial work under the direction 
of one adult who had the final word 
on all decisions and who headed the 
trip. They met frequently, usually 
taking a few minutes at their Sunday 
evening meetings to catch up on de- 
velopments and to plan further. 

A parents’ meeting was held one 
Sunday evening not long before the 
day for starting the trip. There was 
an ice breaker social period when 
cookies and milk were served. Each 
person was given a sheet of paper 
with the itinerary and dates and 
church addresses where the group 
would be staying. Parents would 
know exactly where their young peo- 
ple would be, and they would be able 
to send mail to them. 

The leader went over the itinerary 
as planned, discussing what they ex- 
pected to see and do. They talked 
about what clothes would be needed. 
They voluntarily decided on a spe- 


cific amount for spending money, 
keeping the sum at a minimum, so 
that the youth of modest means need 
not be embarrassed. 

That same evening, with the youth 
alone, the leader guided discussion of 
how they would conduct themselves. 
This is a very important point. If 
decisions are made in advance and it 
is understood what is expected of 
them, later embarrassment is avoided. 
The question of smoking was settled. 

“We ought never to forget we are 
a group of Christian young people 
studying to find our place,” one of 
them pointed out. With this as guide 
the youth set up their code of conduct. 

One young man challenged, “What 
do we hope to get out of this trip?” 
This led to a discussion of the pur- 
poses of the venture. 

A counselor, very carefully selected, 
was arranged for every eight young 
people. 

Traveling at night was avoided. 
Every evening a quiet time would be 
held for evaluation of what they had 
experienced. Devotions would be led 
by youth and counselors, singing of 
religious songs, worship and medita- 
tion. 

In the early morning of a June 
Saturday thirty-two young people 
gathered in the church parking lot, 
shivering from excitement, the chill 
of the early hour, and a drizzling rain. 
There were greetings and laughter as 
suitcases, bedding bundles, and fold- 
up cots were transferred from family 
cars to the waiting bus. Then they 
were off. 

Afternoon found them standing in 
awed wonder looking at Niagara 
Falls, “one of God’s wondrous crea- 
tions.” 

At evening they unloaded in rain 
at the social hall of the Monroe St. 


Going by chartered bus they traveled 
safely and covered maximum distance. 


Methodist Church in Rochester, New 
York. 

They did chores in crews. In the 
morning one crew prepared break- 
fast. Another washed the dishes and 
tidied up while the boys loaded the 
bus, and a third crew packed sand- 
wiches for lunch. 

On Sunday morning they dressed 
in church clothes so they could stop 
for church service. They found a 
church; the little congregation were 
very surprised when they came in, 
but they were welcomed in true fel- 
lowship. 

Sunday evening found them in 
Broadway Temple Methodist Church 
at 4111 Broadway, at 174th Street, 
New York. This was made their home 
from Sunday night through Wednes- 
day morning. 

They were taken on a guided tour 
of the United Nations Building. They 
were briefed about the workings of 
the organization, and saw several films 
which gave them background for 
visiting the Council after lunch and 
observing the Committees at work. 


This was their first experience of — 


“One World.” 

A trip around Manhattan climaxed 
their New York visit, with its view 
of the statue of Miss Liberty with | 
her promise of relief for the tired, 
and the poor and the downtrodden, — 
and the United Nations Building 
beckoning the world together to work 
out the problems that prevent peace 
and better living. 

From New York City the group 
went on to Philadelphia to see first- 


x 
; 


hand some of the records and scenes — 


of the early history of the United 
States and of early Protestantism in 
America. 

There was no doubt that the young 
people gained a good deal from their 


é 


experiences. They felt they had been ~ 


leading sheltered lives. They saw a 
great need for lives to be given in 
service to try to solve some of the 
terrible difficulties in the world. 
“There sure is a need for some one 
to be doing something about it!” they 
said. 

On their last evening together they 
gathered in the dimly lit sanctuary 


of the church where they were spend- — 


ing the night, to sum up their experi- 
ences. 


Each expressed a feeling of 
having a new and deeper relationship — 


to their fellow man and to their 


church. 


Their leader commented later, “Our | 


trip seemed to be a dream realized 
for all, but more dreams of prepar- 
ing for a life of Christian purpose and 
dedication were begun as a result of 


our “Adventure into World Brother- 


hood.” 


This project was so successful and 
so worth-while that at this writing 
they are now planning a trip into the 
South to spend a week in labor to 
help their fellow man. — 


Non-Denominational Youth Movements 


by Leslie Conrad, Jr. 


The Rev. Mr. Conrad is Executive Secre- 
tary of the Luther League of America, Unit- 
ed Lutheran Church, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

‘The complete report may be obtained 
from the Youth Department of the National 
Council, 257 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N.Y, 
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HE YOUTH DEPARTMENT of 
the National Council of Churches 
receives a steady flow of inquiries 
about various nondenominational 
youth movements. Such questions as 
the following are asked: What does 
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the movement stand for? What is its — 


program? Is it denominational or 
non-denominational? Is 
level? Should our 
youth cooperate? 
To provide the Youth Department 


FCW el x 


it on the — 
congregation’s 


ew nae 


VEAL rrr a 


ed alae 


i 
/ 


with up-to-date materials, a study 


was made of the four most promi- 


| nent of these movements: Youth on 


by the term: 


the March, Young Life, Word of Life 
and Youth for Christ.* 

Any of these youth movements 
tends to hatch problems for Protes- 
tant congregations as soon as it sets 
up shop in a community; especially 
is this true of the fastest growing of 
the four, Young Life. In view of the 
fact that each movement is in robust 
financial health the organized church 
needs to prepare itself for inevitable 
hassles. 

It is well to explain what is meant 
“non-denominational 
youth movement.” A denominational 
youth movement, organization, or 
auxiliary is one that is officially sanc- 
tioned or authorized by a denomina- 
tion. The four movements under con- 


_ sideration are not sanctioned or au- 


thorized as official youth movements 
by any of the recognized Protestant 


_ bodies in the United States or Can- 
_ ada, Thus, the movements are tagged 


“non-denominational.” 


A few informational facts 
Youth on the March (headquar- 
ters: 730 Chestnut Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania) is the oldest of 
the four movements, dating from 
1931. It was the brain child of Percy 
Crawford, often referred to as “the 


pioneer of youth evangelism in the 


~U. S.” Percy Crawford directs all 


the activities of Youth on the March 
through three corporations: The 
Young People’s Church of the Air, 
Inc.; The King’s College, Inc.; Pine- 
brook Foundation, Inc. 

No figures are available on the 
total expenses of the three corpora- 
‘tions. Since much of the support is 
derived from contributions through 
the mail, it is of value to note that 


_ their radio broadcasts bring in “from 


five to ten thousand pieces of mail 
each week.” 

Young Life (headquarters: Star 
Ranch, Colorado Springs, Colorado) 
was organized by its present National 
Field Director, Jim Rayburn, in 1941. 

Young Life never seems to be in 
want of funds. Its budget for 1955 
was $330,000. It operates four “mil- 


lion-dollar” ranches which serve as - 


leadership training centers for the 
high school youth who are members 


F of Young Life Clubs. 


Word of Life (headquarters: 140 


_ Nassau Street, New York 7, N. Y.) 
is directed by lay preacher Jack 
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We are grateful to Mr. ‘Conrad for 


permitting this publication of a very 
condensed version of his important 
study of non-denominational youth 
movements. This study has aroused 
much interest and has been of great 
value to workers with youth. 

An additional objection to these 
movements occurs to the editors. In 
their stress on the Bible they give lit- 
tle attention to the scholarly and his- 
torical approach to the Bible which is 
the basis of curriculum materials in 
many denominations. This may cause 
confusion and should be taken into 
account in guiding young people and 
in determining the church's attitude 
toward these non-church youth move- 
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Wyrtzen, who is also Director of the 
Word of Life Camp, the Word of 
Life Ranch, and the Word of Life 
Manor at Schroon Lake, New York. 

At this writing, there are fifty-six 
overseas missionaries who are also 
members of the staff of the Word of 
Life Movement. The Word of Life 
budget for 1955 was “approximately 
$315,000.” Both on his radio pro- 
grams and in his rallies Wyrtzen 
claims that his total program ex- 
penses run “just about $6,000 a 
week.” 

Youth for Christ (headquarters: 
109 North Cross Street, Wheaton, 
Illinois) got its start in July of 1945 
when thirty-five youth leaders at- 
tended the first convention of Youth 
for Christ International at Winona 
Lake, Indiana. The delegates drafted 
Torrey Johnson as the first president. 
Billy Graham became the movement’s 
first full-time evangelist. Today Gra- 
ham is first vice-president of Youth 
for Christ, and Johnson still remains 
on, the board of directors. Robert A. 
Cook is president. 

Youth for Christ International is 
“big business.” The 1954-55 budget 
totaled $695,000, with 51 per cent 
scheduled for overseas evangelism, 33 
per cent domestic evangelism, and the 
remainder of the intake for adminis- 
tration and promotion. 

Evangelization is the primary ob- 
jective of these four movements. 
Their strategies vary. Young Life is 
interested in evangelizing the high 
school student—and nobody else. 
Youth for Christ’s program is some- 
what broader, aiming at all youth 
regardless of age. Youth on the 
March and Word of Life have no age 


limits. They aim their heaviest evan- 
gelization artillery at young people, 
but they also reserve some mighty 
potent ammunition for adults, both in 
their rallies and in their far-reach- 
ing radio broadcasts. 

Summertime is camptime for three 
of the movements. During June, July 
and August, Youth on the March, 
Young Life and Word of Life con- 
centrate all energies and resources on 
their respective camping ranch pro- 
grams. As a movement, Youth for 
Christ does not sponsor a camping 
program of its own. During 1955 the 
total number of camperweek regis- 
trations at the camps and ranches of 
these three movements was approxi- 
mately 30,000. 

Each of these movements is autono- 
mous. It manages its own program 
its own way and is not responsible to 
any other organization, church, or de- 
nomination. Though each movement 
proudly considers itself to be “inter- 
denominational,” it is not this in any 
official sense. None of them could 
exist very long, however, without the 
financial support it receives from 
adults and young people affiliated 
with organized Protestant churches. 

One feature that is common to all 
four groups is their willingness to 
review and revise. Not one of the 
organizations is following the same 
simple program it featured during the 
first year of organization. Whenever 
the need for a new department has 
arisen—and. money has been avail- 
able—that new department has been 
launched without the funds, on faith. 

From the point of view of a full- 
time denominational youth director, 
there are several praiseworthy fea- 
tures in these movements from which 
Protestants could learn. On the other 
hand, there are several highly objec- 
tionable features that cause concern. 


Commendable features 

1. An exalted Bible. The exalted 
place that these four movements re- 
serve for. the Bible deserves high 
commendation. They accept the Bible 
as God’s Holy Word. They teach the 
Bible; they study the Bible—in pri- 
vate and in public; and they carry 
their Bibles with them to school, to 
work, to rallies, and to club meetings. 

2. Youth work know-how. The di- 
rectors and leaders of these four 
movements are specialists in youth 
psychology. Most of: their success 
stems from their ability to meet 
youth on a common ground of un- 
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derstanding. They talk youth’s lan- 
guage. Everything they do is beamed 
at teen-age intelligence. 

3. Enlistment of sponsorship and 
leadership. The success that these 
movements have had in enlisting 
sponsorship and leadership is amaz- 
ing. Why do millionaires, who are 
members of Protestant denominations, 
contribute hundreds of thousands of 
dollars annually to non-denomina- 
tional youth movements when their 
own denominational youth programs 
are seriously in need of funds? Why 
do high school youth turn their backs 
on their own congregational youth or- 
ganizations for the fellowship of high 
school Bible Clubs? Why do self-ap- 
pointed adult leaders make youth- 
filled taxis out of their automobiles 
and drive hundreds of miles to camps 
and rallies sponsored by these move- 
ments? 

Here are some of the answers. 
These movements have programs 
that are challenging. They may be 
more exciting than the youth pro- 
grams of the home churches. Each 
movement always has “something 
cooking.” There is another project 
ready to be launched, necessitating 
more man-power and money-power 
for its promotion. The pat-on-the- 
back is a trade mark of all four 
movements. The pat is for both the 
adults and the youth—a gesture that 
is often lacking in Protestant church 
life. There is plenty of proof of suc- 
cess—and who doesn’t enjoy the thrill 
of being a part of a successful ven- 
ture? 

4, Public profession of Christ. One 
of the finest contributions that these 
movements make is their ability to 
impress upon youth the importance 
of publicly professing their faith in 
Jesus Christ—and they do it with un- 
believable success. With the active 
members of these groups, Jesus Christ 
is Lord all week long. 


5. “Truth through personality.” 
These movements bring to light anew 
the importance of Phillips Brooks’ 
definition of preaching as being 
“truth through personality.” Church- 
es have often erred in this respect, 
being satisfied to let truth speak 
“without personality.” The emphasis 
has been on the Word without much 
regard for the preacher, the teacher 
or the speaker of the Word. These 
movements prove that personality 
still plays a potent role in presenting 
an effective witness. 
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Objectionable features 


1. Omission of the sacraments. The 
first glaring omission in the programs 
of these four movements is the sac- 
raments. These movements recom- 
mend a salvation without sacraments. 
Such an approach is unacceptable 
to most churches and intolerable to 
many. 

An article in Young Life Maga- 
zine provides the typical approach: 
“All kids from all churches learn to 
cooperate and share the Bible to- 
gether at Young Life. Only the basics 
of Christianity that are in all major 
church denominations are taught at 
Young Life because we just take the 
Bible as it is.”? Since consideration, 
of the sacraments is eliminated in 
Young Life meetings, it is apparent 
that baptism and the Lord’s Supper 
are something less than “basics of 
Christianity.” 

Robert Cook, Director of Youth 
for Christ, advised community YFC 
directors that the rally speaker must 
be God’s man with a straight-from- 
the-shoulder gospel message. He must 
dwell with the positive aspects of 
salvation and consecration, and leave 
doctrinal hobbies alone. He must 
clearly state how to be saved.? He 
overlooks the fact that any “straight- 
from-the-shoulder gospel message” 
that aims to show the unsaved per- 
son how to be saved must include 
Bible-based information about bap- 


tism. 


2. Dividing of church loyalties. 
Most churches accept responsibility 
for the away-from-home Christian 
training of their own young people. 
My own church, for example, is 
“jealous” of its responsibility and 
right to educate its youth in the 
teachings of the Lutheran faith. It 
provides Sunday school classes, cate- 
chetical instruction classes, and 
Luther Leagues for teen-age youth. 


Thus, when non-denominational 
youth groups begin to lure active 
youth from their church moorings, 
creating divided religious loyalties, it 
is only natural for the church to view 
such movements with misgivings. Fur- 
thermore, with the teachings and em- 
phases at variance, spiritual frustra- 
tion for the youth is often the result. 


?Ruth Nalley, "To Be or Not to Be... A 
Young Lifer," YOUNG LIFE, (January, 1955), 
pp. 14-15. 

*Robert A. Cook, WHAT AND WHY OF 
YOUTH FOR CHRIST. Wheaton, Illinois: 
Youth for Christ International, 1954, p. 14. 


Jibes of one fashion or another are 


hurled at the church at many of 
their rallies, in many of their broad- 
casts and in much of their printed 


material. 


Young Life contends that it is “an 


arm of the church.” It urges youth 
who are brought to Christ to join a 
church and there bear a_ witness. 
However, if the many testimonial fea- 
ture articles in Young Life Magazine 
may serve as a criterion, the church 
comes in for much uncomplimentary 
consideration. In the testimonial type 
article, the approach is often as fol- 
lows:. “I was a member of a church, 
but it was a waste of time. And, then, 
someone invited me to attend a 


Young Life meeting; and socko! It | 
was there I came to understand what | 


Jesus can really mean to a young 
erson.” The stories v somewhat, 
P ary 

but the general pattern is the same. 


3. Voice of youth lacking. The 
practice of these movements of elimi- 
nating youth from membership on 
their boards of directors is certainly 
questionable. Youth have much to of- 
fer—even on directing boards and 


committees. Youth work is a coopera- — 
tive venture. It should not be an or- — 
organization, — 


ders-from-headquarters 
or a policy-made-by-adult-payers pro- 
gram. Youth auxiliaries and/or or- 


ganizations of Protestant denomina- 


tions benefit from the experience and 
guidance of adults; they also benefit 
from the fresh-from-the-field advice 
of youth. 

4. “Born-again Christian” interpre- 
tation. Churches will vary consider- 


ably in their reaction to the “born- _ 


again” emphasis of these movements. 
The Lutheran Church has been a 
“family church” for centuries. The 
faith of the fathers has been passed 
on to the sons, generation, after gen- 
eration. Since the days of Martin 
Luther, Lutherans have believed in 
infant baptism—and have practiced 
it. These factors have blended to- 
gether to mark the Lutheran Church 
as a “gradual-conversion” type 
church. That is to say, baptism usual- 
ly precedes instruction. The majority 
of Lutherans cannot recall when they 
didn’t believe in Jesus Christ. They 
were dedicated to Christ during their 
infancy through the sacrament of 


baptism. 
As Lutherans we question the 
“spontaneous conversion” require- 


ment that is propagated by the ma- 
(Continued on page 38) 
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Hays from Monkmeyer 


The dramatic method is a powerful medium for helping children bring to life 
values like loving and sharing, and to make biblical characters meaningful. 


rama a al ens in the Parc 


by Harold Ehrensperger 


HE CHURCH is rediscovering the 

arts. That is, the church is find- 
ing again that even the most pro- 
found thought ceases to hold atten- 
tion unless it is put into artistic ex- 
pression. To put a thought form into 
words, on a canvas, in the action of 
drama, in glass, stone and _ steel, 
through the creative imagination, is 


to make it arresting as well as signifi- 


Professor Ehrensperger is head of the De- 
partment of the Creative Arts, Boston Uni- 
versity School of Theology, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. He was chairman of the committee 
which recently presented a ‘'Festival of Re- 


—ligion and the Arts'' at the University. 
' June, 1956 


Why does drama have a place in the church program? 
How can it be used in teaching children? youth? adults? 


cant in a unique way. 

Drama is one of the major art 
forms to be a part of this renaissance 
in the church. It is the form that 
brings characters to life at crisis mo- 
ments through dialogue and action. 
All art has attempted to capture the 
highest and purest revelation of the 
spirit. In drama this spirit is seen in 
action at conflict moments which pro- 
duce a crisis. Religious drama may 
be judged by how much the creative 


spirit is shown to work constructively 
in crises to overcome the disintegrat- 
ing forces of this world. 

Christian drama finds its origins 
and its continuing illustration in the 
life of Jesus. His life is “the” Chris- 
tian drama because it unfolds the 
spirit of God taking on flesh and liv- 
ing in the world creatively against the 
forces that sought to kill it. 

Christian drama begins with the 
birth of Jesus as the evidence of a 
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divine-human force free to work con- 
structively in the world—to overcome 
the world. It continues as this force 
meets the temptations of the world, 
refuses to yield to them, gathers 
strength through followers and seeks 
to establish in man and through man 
a kingdom of the spirit. The drama 
is heightened as it progresses in the 
life of Jesus to what seems the great 
tragic moment of the betrayal and 
crucifixion. The resurrection is the 
overcoming moment which turns the 
drama from tragedy to what might be 
called the “divine comedy.” 

To a degree, all Christian life fol- 
lows the same pattern. It rises to 
noble heights as each man masters and 
overcomes the negative forces of his 
own person and those of the world. 
When it is temporarily overcome by 
these forces, it produces tragedy. 
When the spirit is triumphant, man 
achieves a Christ-like character. This 
is seen in the lives of martyrs and 
saints, in the men and women whose 
long shadows have made Christian 
history a glorious chronicle, and even 
in us, today, as Christ’s spirit becomes 
flesh in us and our action reveals for 
the moment, for the present, this 
“now,” the living Word. 

Drama is the only art form which 
uses life as its material. Painters use 
canvas; writers, words; sculptors use 
stone, metal and wood as materials— 
the dramatist uses living people who 
act out for a present moment the life 
situation he has created. Drama is 
not complete until is it finally alive, 
until even the words of the script, the 
dialogue, becomes flesh; that is, until 
it is acted. Its appeal, its reality for 
both actors and congregations—both 
participants—is in terms of life. 

Through drama names become peo- 
ple, stories become situations and even 
great literature takes on added values 
when its words become alive in peo- 
ple. This gives drama an immediacy, 
an importance for the moment that 
is unique in the arts. In its expression 
it is experienced only once. However, 
it becomes a part of experience 
through memory. 

It is a face to face confrontation of 
life for the moment when it is alive 
in the play. 


Creative drama with children 
Drama uses techniques which are 
natural to man. This is evident, for 
instance, in the play of children. This 
play is dramatic because it is the ex- 
pression of their imagination, their 
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ideas, as these take form and come 
alive. The child first creates situa- 
tions that are simple; he imagines 
himself a man, a woman, an animal 
or a machine. He plays being these. 
His first dramatic experience is in 
making these come alive. 

As he grows older the child com- 
bines with these “live” characters situ- 
ations in which they can play a part 
—a home, a school, a city, a farm, 
or whatever frame of reference he is 
familiar with. Still later he begins to 
create stories or to make stories come 
alive. In these there are opposing 
forces, good and bad, and he general- 
ly continues the action until the good 
force has triumphed. As he acts the 
parts, he feels an immediacy in rela- 
tion to the story and the “role” that 
is drama’s most effective educational 
value. 

Play loses its dramatic value for 
children, when it ceases to be creative 
expression and is organized and im- 
posed upon a person or group. It 
then becomes production of a drama 
created by someone else and the cre- 
ative act is confined to acting and 
production. 

The dramatic method may be used 
with children to bring to life religious 
values such as love and sharing, or 
to make biblical characters become 
real. The primary and junior teacher 
has always used the dramatic method 
to interest children in content ma- 
terial or to help them see how prin- 
ciples of living can be carried out in 
action. Role playing is as natural as 
any play the child experiences. 

Older children are genuinely in- 
terested in role playing. Sometimes 
this can take the form of acting out 
in their own way a Bible story which 
has relevance to their own experi- 
ences. What a real experience the 
Good Samaritan story becomes when, 
with the group, the boy or girl creates 
the characters of the Priest, the Le- 
vite, or the Good Samaritan! It is 
much more than a story told in an 
ancient book by a person named 
Jesus. It is a present day situation 
related to ideas in Scouting, to the 
best conduct he has heard about. It 
is an experience in education as real 
as life itself. 

He will want to play the role of 
Jesus, too, and with imagination he 
can construct stories about the choos- 
ing of the disciples, Jesus’ relation to 
his family, to the people who sought 
to stop his teaching, and to the little 
group of followers who were to go 


with him throughout his ministry. 


Drama with junior highs and 
young people : 

Junior highs are genuinely inter- 
ested in role playing, created by them- 
selves to illumine problems they them- 
selves face in life. They will also like 
to act out stories from the lives of 
the saints, from episodes in the lives 
of figures in church history, including 
those who in our own day are making 
Christianity a realized life pattern. 

As they grow older, young people 
will want to use printed plays. Those 
dealing with seasons of the church 
year are valuable. Interesting celebra- 
tions for the great days of the year 
can become a recognized part of the 
church program. 

Young people need to learn the dif- 
ference between the theatrical, which 
should not be brought into the church, 
and the dramatic. The theatrical ex- 
pression is always external, something 
put on. The dramatic is always genu- 
inely felt, arises in the inner self and 
moves outward. 

There are problems in the use of 
drama in the church school that are 
not easy to solve. One of these is the 
time element. If the creative method 
is used with the junior high age, the 
church school period ought to be ex- 
tended if any consistent work is done. 
At least a full hour is needed to tell 
a story, select the boys and girls who 
are to play it, create the play action 
and then discuss what has been done, 
replay the action with another group, 
perhaps, and finally make judgments 
as to the group accomplishment. 

The creative method is valuable 
through the junior high school age. 
For senior high and older groups, 
simple plays can be used if there is 
sufficient time for rehearsal. Formal 
plays to be presented before audiences 
or pageant-plays to be done for the 
church necessitate organization and 
rehearsal of a much longer time. The 
value of group participation, or co- 
operative endeavor, as well as personal 
values that have to do with person- 
ality development, are all assets in- 
herent in the use of drama. 


Drama with adults 

Older groups can use plays for 
readings if there is careful planning 
and direction. Plays built on subjects 
where religious values are brought to 
bear on the situation and where re- 
ligious living is demonstrated can be 

(Continued on page 34) 
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Worship Beures: 


for July and August 


Primary Department 


by Mabel Niedermeyer McCaw* 
July Resources 


THEME For Juty: Friends of Jesus 


For the Leader 
The worship services this month are 
planned to lead your boys and girls to 
understand how friends of Jesus act to- 
ward others. Each service will seek to pre- 
sent one of the characteristics of a Chris- 
tian in terms of the child’s own exper- 
iences so that he may be led to make that 
way of action his own. : 
Note that the hymns chosen for use in 
these services point up the thoughts to be 
expressed. These are to be found in 
Hymns for Primary Worship. Make simple 
song charts of the words if your boys and 
girls are not already familiar with them. 
The thoughts of these services can also 
be strengthened by the use of pictures 
which show children or family groups put- 
ting into practice the Christian charac- 
teristics being considered: Look through 
your own picture file for such pictures 
and cut out and mount some new ones 
found in women’s magazines. Use one 
each week above or on your worship table. 
Above all, make sure your own life. is 
an expression of these Christian virtues, 
for Christianity is “caught” as well as 
“taught.” 


1. Friends of Jesus Are Kind and 
- Loving 

Piano PRELuDE to call the group to wor- 
ship. 

Catt To Worsuip: “I Was Glad When 
They Said Unto Me,” No. 155 
(Should the children not know this 

musical setting, simply say the words to- 

gether today, and then try to learn the 


melody as the children arrive next Sun- 
day.) 


*Cohasset, Minnesota. 
June, 1956 


Hymn: “Friends of Jesus Must Be Kind,” 
No. 126 

Recatiinc BisLte VERSES: 

“Friends of Jesus must be kind, warm 
of heart, with loving ways.” Did those 
words of our song remind you of some 
Bible verses which we have learned? 
(Lead the children to recall Ephesians 
4:32, I John 4:7, John 15:12, turning 
to those verses in your Bible as you recall 
them together. ) : 

At still another time, Jesus told his 
disciples that they should love one an- 
other. He called it a “new commandment” 
at that time. (Open your Bible to John 
13, and read verses 34 and 35.) If you 
show love for one another then other peo- 
ple will know that you are my friends, 
Jesus said at that time. And the writer 
of our song must have been thinking of 
that when she wrote, “Friends of Jesus 
must be kind, warm of heart, with loving 
ways,” for we show that we are friends 
of Jesus by the way we act toward others. 
Let us think of some of the ways in which 
we can show love and kindness to our 
family and neighbors and friends. 
ConversATION: Lead the children to 

speak of things they may do to show 

others they are friends of Jesus. 

PrayeER: Dear God, we are glad that Jesus 
is our Friend. We are glad that we can 
be his friends, too. Help us to be kind 
and loving toward others wherever we 
are. Amen. 

OFFERTORY SERVICE: 

Leader: “O come, let us worship and 

bow down, 

Bring an offering, and come into his 

courts.” 

Quiet Music while offerings are being 

received. 

Hymn of Dedication: “An Offering Sen- 
tence,’ No. 168 
Hymn: “God Made Us 

World,” No. 136 
Piano PosTLUDE 


a Beautiful 


2. Friends of Jesus Are Helpful 
Piano Music calling the group to wor- 
ship. 


Catt to Worsuip: “I Was Glad When 
They Said unto Me,” No. 155 


Hymn: “God Made Us 
World,” No. 136 


Tuinxinc AsBout A BIBLE VERSE: 

Leader: Last week we began to think 
about the way friends of Jesus treat one 
another. Do you remember what we dis- 
covered at that time? ... Yes, we said 
that friends of Jesus were kind and lov- 
ing, and we thought of ways in which we 
could be loving and kind to our family 
and friends. Today we will think about 
another thing that friends of Jesus do. 
Listen while I read a verse from our Bible, 
and then we will think about it together. 

Bible Reading: Galatians 5:13b: 
“Through love be servants of one an- 
other.” 


Conversation: I wonder if we know 
what it means to be a servant. The word 
comes from another word, “serve.” What 
does it mean to serve one another? (The 
older children in your group will perhaps 
respond with the thought that to serve 
means to help. If this response is not 
given, guide the children in making that 
discovery, and from there help them to 
understand that a servant then is one who 
is helpful toward others. Repeat the verse 
again as it is given in the Bible, and then 
paraphrase it by saying, “this verse then 
means ‘through love help one another.’ ”’) 
Briere Story: “Jesus Teaches His Friends 

to be Helpful” 

Leader: “There is a story of Jesus which 
tells us of one time when he taught his 
disciples to be helpful toward each other. 
It happened one evening when Jesus was 
going to have supper with his friends. In 
those days, people wore sandals, without 
hose. When visitors came into a home 
after a walk along the dusty, rocky paths 
of the village on a warm day, some one © 
in the home took .a towel and basin of 
water and washed off the dust from their 
feet before they had supper together. The 
cool water rested the tired feet as well. 
In this way the host was showing kind- 
ness toward his guests. Let us remember 
this custom as I tell the story now. 


Story: As the time drew near for Jesus 
to finish his work, he wanted to leave 
something special with his disciples by 
which they could remember him. So he 
planned a supper meeting with them in a 
room in Jerusalem. He sent two of his 
friends into the city ahead of the rest to 
get the room ready. Then as evening drew 
near, Jesus and the other disciples arrived 
for the supper and meeting together. 

They were hot and tired, and their 
feet were dusty from the roads over which 
they had come. But as they entered the 
room, there was no one ready to greet 
them and to cool off their tired feet. True, 
a basin and jar of water and towel were 
on the floor just inside the door, but not 
one of the friends of Jesus thought about 
serving the others in this way. 

Jesus waited, perhaps hoping that one 
of them would perform the act of kindness 
toward the others. When he was quite 
sure no one would do so, he got up from 
the table. He went to the door and picked 
up the towel and fastened it around his 
waist. Then he picked up the bowl and 
jar of water. 

Jesus went from one of his friends to 
another. He poured the cool water over 
their feet and into the basin beneath. 
Then he wiped their feet with the towel. 

His friends were surprised, and_per- 
haps a bit ashamed that they had not 
done this kindness to Jesus instead of 
having him do it to them. But it was Peter 
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a Beautiful 


who spoke. When Jesus stood before him, 

he asked, ‘Lord, do you wash my feet?” 

And then he answered his own question. 

“You shall never wash my feet.” 

Jesus looked quietly at Peter. “Then, 
Peter, you are not my friend,” he said. 

That hurt Peter. He wanted to be Jesus’ 
friend. So he said, “Wash not only my 
feet, but my hands and face also.” 

Jesus smiled and washed Peter’s feet. 
Then he continued around the room un- 
tii he had performed that act of service 
for each one of his friends. He put the 
jar and basin back again, and then took 
his place at the table. 

‘Do you know what I have done?” he 
asked his friends. ‘You call me Master, 
but I am willing to serve you, too. As I 
have served you, so you must serve one 
another. I have given you an example to 
follow.” 

No one knows what the friends of 
Jesus thought after Jesus had spoken. But 
we can be sure they never forgot what 
Jesus did and said that day. 

Prayer: Our Father, show us ways in 
which we can be helpful toward others. 
Make us always ready to help in every 
way that we can. Amen. 

OrFFERTORY SERVICE as in first service. 

Hymn: “Friends of Jesus Must Be Kind,” 
No. 126 

Piano PosTLUDE 


3. Friends of Jesus Think of Others 


PiANO PRELUDE to call the group. to wor- 
ship. 
Catt To Worsuip as in previous services. 


Hymn: “When Jesus Was a Little Boy,” 

No. 72 
LEADER’s MEDITATION: 

Tuey THINK OF OTHERS 

Friends of Jesus think of others instead 
of always thinking of themselves. They 
think of the other members of their fam- 
ilies. Listening to the radio, for example, 
or looking at TV. Everyone in the family 
perhaps does not like the same programs; 
each one may have his own favorite one. 
But friends of Jesus do not insist on al- 
ways seeing their own, but let the other 
members see their favorite programs at 
times, too. 

Or perhaps when the family is plan- 
ning to go out together, they may not 
all want to go to the same place. Instead 
of one member of the family insisting 
that they do what he wants them to do, 
they decide together what to do this day, 
and then plan to do that which most 
pleases another member another day. Yes, 
friends of Jesus think of others. 

They think of their neighbors and 
friends, too. Take the Martin family, for 
instance. Some new neighbors moved in 
next door to them one day. Mrs. Martin 
knew they were tired after moving, so 
she and her family prepared a picnic sup- 
per out in the back yard and _ invited 
their new neighbors to come over and eat 
with them. They did other good things, 
too, for the newcomers, and helped them 
get acquainted with others living near 
them. 

Friends of Jesus even think of others 
whom they have not seen and perhaps 
may never see. They think about people 
in other lands who have not heard about 
God and Jesus. They bring their offer- 
ings to their church to send missionary 
preachers and teachers and doctors and 
nurses to teach and to lead those people 
to come to know God as their loving 
Father and Jesus as their Friend, and to 
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help them have strong bodies and minds 

so that they can be fine followers of Jesus, 

tco, : 

Jesus gave us many examples of how 
we were to think of others. Often he 
was tired after his teaching during the 
day. But he was never too tired to listen 
and to help those who came to him. He 
forgot about himself and gave the help 
he had to give. 

One time a man came to him during 
the night with a question, Jesus listened 
to him and gave him the answer to his 
question. 

Some mothers took their children to 
him at the close of a busy day. Jesus did 
not turn them away as his friends said 
he should do. He forgot about how tired 
he was, and instead of getting some rest, 
he talked with the mothers and took the 
children in his arms and blessed them. 

Jesus was always like that. He never 
thought of himself, but always thought of 
those who needed him. Did you notice 
that line in our song about the boy Jesus 
which we sang this morning: 

“TI know that when he saw a child 

Too small or lame to run, 

Then he would stop his own swift feet 

To help that little one.” 

Yes, I am sure that Jesus was that kind 

of a boy. Let us ask God to help us be 

more thoughtful of others, too. 

Prayer: “Thank you, God, for Jesus, 
our Friend. Help us to be more like 
him each day. Help us to think of 
others and do those things which will 
make them happy. Amen.” 


OrFERTORY SERVICE as before. 


Hymn: “Friends of Jesus Must Be Kind,” 
No. 126 
Piano PosTLUDE 


4. Friends of Jesus Share 

PiANO PRELUDE to call the group to wor- 
ship. 

Catt to WorsuHIP as in previous services. 


Hymn: “I Love My Friends and They 

Love Me,” No. 137 
CONVERSATION: 

Leader: Today we are thinking of an- 
other way in which friends of Jesus treat 
one another. It is mentioned in the first 
verse of the song we have just sung. Yes, 
(child’s name), can you tell us what it 
is? . . . Of course, friends of Jesus share 
what they have with others. Our song 
says that boys and girls share their ‘toys 
with other girls and boys. Is it easy for 
us to do that? 


Conversation: (Lead the children to 
talk about the above question. Bring out 
the point that we must take good care 
of the toys which others share with us 
or we cannot expect them to want to 
share with us.) ‘What else can we share 
with others?” 

(Guide the children to think of other 
ways in which they may share. Cite in- 
stances of how families shared food and 
clothing with others. You might tell of 
the case in which one family lost its home 
and all of its possessions through a dis- 
astrous fire, and how the neighbors and 
groups in the community shared clothing, 
furniture, household items such as dishes, 
bedding, towels, etc., and how the men 
even helped to build a new home for 
the family.) 

(Sharing through the missionary pro- 
gram of the church can again be con- 
sidered as a part of this discussion. Re- 
call a specific example of such giving in 
which the children participated, and help 


them feel the glow‘of being a partner 

with God in spreading his message around 

the world.) 

READING FROM THE BIBLE: 
18. 

There is one place in our Bible that 
tells us that if we do not share with those 
who need our help we do not really love 
God. Listen while I read those words to 
you. (Read from your Bible.) 

PRAYER: “We love you, God, and thank 
you for all the good things you have 
planned for us. Help us to show that 
we love you by sharing what we have 
with others. Amen,” 

OrFFERTORY SERVICE as in previous serv- 
ices. 

Hymn: “God Made Us 
World,” No. 136 

Piano PosTLUDE 


I John 3:17- 


a Beautiful 


5. Friends of Jesus Are Forgiving 


Piano PRELUDE to call the group to wor- | i | 


ship. 
CaLL To WorsHIP as in previous services. 
Hymn: “The Loving Jesus Is My 

Friend,” No. 122 
Tue Lorp’s PRAYER in unison. 
LEADER’s MEDITATION: 

As WE ForcivE 
Jesus taught his friends that they 


should be forgiving toward one another, 
“If any man has hurt you or done wrong 
toward you,” he said, “forgive him. Do 
not remain angry with him, but be willing 
to forgive what he has done and try to 
win him for your friend.” 

Jesus did more than tell his friends to 
be forgiving. He showed them how to be 
forgiving by the way in which he forgave 
the people who were unkind or unfriendly 
toward him. One time he and his dis- 
ciples were passing through a Samaritan 
village. They would have stayed over- 
night there, but the people were very un- 
friendly toward them. Two of Jesus’ 
friends, Peter and John, were so angry 
they wanted to ask God to burn up the 
village because of its unfriendly people. 
But Jesus simply said, ‘We will go on to 
the next village.” 

There were other times, too, when Jesus 
forgave people who tried to harm him, 
The one we remember best happened at 
the time of his death. He had no hate 
in his heart for the men who had him 
killed. Instead he prayed, ‘Father, for- 
give them, for they know not what they 

0. 

Sometimes it is hard for us to forgive 
as Jesus did. When someone has been 
unkind to you, have you sometimes said, 
“J will never speak to him again?” I 
have felt that way many times, but we 
really do not mean it. And we know that 
friends of Jesus would not act like that, 
either. They must be willing to forgive 
again and again and again. 

Peter wondered how many times he 
should forgive his neighbors for some- 
thing they had done against him. “Is 
seven times enough?” he asked Jesus. 
“No,” said Jesus. “You must forgive them 
seventy times seven.” Four hundred and 
ninety times! I think Jesus meant that 
we must always be willing to forgive, don’t “ 
you? We must remember that Bible verse 
which tells us to “be kind to one another, 
tenderhearted, forgiving one another” 
(Read Ephesians 4:32) 


PRAYER: Thank you, God, for Jesus and 
the way in which he lived. We want 
to be like him today. Teach us to be 
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Seeing is learning when the message is dramatized through sound movies. 


These children are studying the Bible 


How one church uses Filmosound 
—the great new teaching tool! 


In suburban Chicago, the Glenview Community Church 
uses movies to make Bible stories come alive with sound, 
action and color. 

This growing, progressive church uses three Bell & Howell 
Filmosound projectors 12 to 20 hours a week for child train- 
ing and entertainment; teacher training; parent education; 
youth and adult education and entertainment. 

As a teaching tool, Filmosound helps make religious truths 
more meaningful, more easily remembered. Glenview 
Church reports Filmosound operation is smooth, that it never 
distracts audience attention from the impact of the film 
message. Users can rely on brilliant, flickerless projection. 

Your church, school or business should know more about 
Filmosound. Talk to your dealer or write Bell & Howell, 
Dept. T-4, 7169 McCormick Rd., Chicago 45, Ill. 


piven reopens ee Bell & Howell 


| June, 1956 


Rev. T. R. Ringsmuth of Glenview Church demonstrates 
the simplicity of Filmosound to a group of teen-age projec- 
tionists. The Filmosound 385 now features modern styling, 
15-watt amplifier, 8” speaker, gentler film handling, positive 
tilt control. Has insulated doors for quieter operation. 
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A completely revised edition of 
a virtual classic of its kind 


WHEN 
CHILDREN 
ASK 


by MARGUERITTE HARMON BRO 


Sixteen years and thirteen grandchildren wiser 
than when she first wrote WHEN CHILDREN 
ASK, Mrs. Bro has made a thorough revision of 
this book which has had an important place in 
the lives of young parents, teachers in church 
schools, and educators in the field of parent edu- 
cation for many years. 


Indeed, the book is more than a revision; it is a 
rewriting, taking account of scientific develop- 
ment of recent years, dealing with the problems 
posed by television, fear of the atomic bomb, com- 
pulsory military training, increased delinquency 
among children of middle-class families, etc. It 
also deals more fully with such religious consider- 
ations as prayer and ongoing life in the light of 
recent knowledge and experimentation. 


“The author, through actual case studies, very 
successfully presents varying points of view on 
how to answer the baffling “Why, What, How 
and When’ of early childhood and the more in- 
sistent questions of the adolescent and the college 
boy or girl..—ROSEMARY K. ROORBACH, 
author of Religion in the Kindergarten. 


“Mrs. Bro’s book cannot fail to be a great help to 
parents.” —Christian Century 


$3.50 
At your bookseller 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


the Bible, and place one on your worship 


Piano Preiube calling the group to wor- 


forgiving toward our family ‘or friends 
or neighbors, or even to strangers, who 
may have hurt us in some way. Amen. 
OrrerTory SERVICE as before. 4 
Hymn: “Friends of Jesus,’ No. 126 | 
Piano PosTLuDE 


August Resources 


Tueme For Aucust: The Bible Helps 
Us 


For the Leader 


The worship services for this month are — 
centered around the Bible. They seek to 
make the Bible a living Book for the chil- 
dren, leading them to see the ways in 
which the Bible has real meaning for 
their lives. ; 

Look for pictures showing people using ~ 


table each Sunday. One picture may show — 
a family using the Bible together, another | 
a child and his Bible, another the people 
of another land reading or listening to 
the Bible: being read to them, and per- — 
haps the other a group of children in the 
church school listening to a Bible story. — 
As in other services, the hymns have 
been chosen from Hymns for Primary 
Worship. If you do not have this hymnal, 
choose good hymns about the Bible from 
another children’s hymn book. Do not | 
use “The B-i-b-l-e,” as the words of this _ 
chorus have little if any meaning for boys 
and girls of primary age. It also presents 
the Bible in a jingling manner which is 
out of keeping with the reverence which — 
this Book commands. 


1. The Bible Helps Us Know God 


ship. | 
CaLL to Worsuip: “Come with Hearts — 

Rejoicing,” No. 156 

(If this call to worship is unknown to 
the children, the leader may use the words 
only until the children have had an op- 


. portunity to learn the melody and words.) 


Hymn: “The Bible Is a Treasure Book,” | 
No. 119 
Tuinxinc AsBouTt Gop: | 

During these warm August days I have | 
been thinking about the way God planned | 
for the sun to give us heat and to help our | 
gardens and crops to grow. Have you 
been thinking of God, too? Let us think | 
about him a while this morning and see — 
just what we do know about him, We ~ 
might think quietly for a minute or two, | 
and then tell our thoughts to each other 
. . . Are we ready, now? (Child’s name), — 
what do you know about God? (Call on | 
a child who appears to have something 
to say. Make an appropriate comment, | 
and then encourage others to speak. ie 
any wrong ideas of God are presented, — 
seek to correct them by saying, “Some | 
people may think like that, but we have | 
learned that God is not that way at all. | 
Instead, he is . . .” giving the right in- | 
terpretation. Summarize the children’s 
thoughts at the close of the discussion, 
and ask how they know God is what — 
they have said about him. This will lead 
you into saying, “We know God is like _ 
this because our Bible tells us so.”) | 
Reapincs From THE Bisie: “Listen to — 

what our Bible tells us.’ Then read 
the following passages, pausing between 
each one so that the children do not 

become confused: Genesis 1:1, 27 
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Psalm 86:5; I Timothy 6:17b; Mat- 
thew 5:48; i John 3: 8b; Lamentations 
ee 529% Matthew 6:9. 

PRAYER: We are glad for our Bible, God, 
because it helps us to know you. Help 
us to know you better each day and 
to live more as you want us to live. 
Amen. 

OFFERTORY SERVICE as in services for July 

Hymn: “For Stories Fine and True,” 
No. 115 

Prano PosTLuDE 


2. The Bible Helps Us Know Jesus 


| Piano Music calling the children to wor- 
| ship. 
Catt to WorsuiP as in previous service. 
| Hymn: “The Bible Helps Me,” No. 116 
"| RecaLtt oF Favorite BrsLe Stories oF 
4 Jesus: 

: Leader: Let us think about some of 
f the stories of Jesus which we find in our 
_| Bible. I am thinking of the one in which 
|... (fill in with the contents of a story 
which the children know.) I like that 
story because .. . (fill in your reason). 

| I imagine each one of you has your 
favorite story of- Jesus, too. (Child’s 
| name), what story do you like best? 
| (Guide the children to tell t!.eir favorite 
_ stories of Jesus. 


Add your comment after 
| each one has been told, telling of your 
| appreciation for the stories, too. Then 
| bring the recall to a close by saying,) 
I am glad that friends and followers of 
q 


Jesus wrote these stories down for us, 
'aren’t you? We would never have come 
|| to know Jesus and what he did if we did 
| not have the Bible with these stories in it. 
{ | This makes me glad for our Bible. Let us 
| thank God for it again. today. 

Prayer: “Thank you, God, for our Bible. 
|i We are glad for the stories of Jesus 
j which we find in the New Testament. 
| Thank you, God, for the men who 

knew Jesus and who wrote these stories 
of his love and kindness so that we 
might come to know Jesus, too. Amen.” 
OrFFERTORY SERVICE as before. 
| Hymn: “The Bible Is a Treasure Book,” 
| No. 119 
\\ Piano PostLuDE 


3. The Bible Tells Us How fo Live 


Piano Music calling the group to wor- 
ship. 


4 
-* Catt to Worsup as before. 


| Hymn: “The Bible Is a Treasure Book,” 
No. 119 


Tuinkinc ABouT THE BIBLE: 
| For several Sundays we have been sing- 
|. ing that the “Bible is a Treasure Book.” 
| What do you think about when you hear 
| the word “treasure?” (Lead the children 
| to the thought that a treasure is some- 
| thing precious, something of real value, 
' something which you do not want to lose. 
_ Then ask the question, ““Why do we think 
of the Bible as a Treasure Book? What 
precious things do we find in its pages?” 
True stories of men and women and boys 
and girls who loved God, stories of Jesus, 
and Bible verses which tell us how to live 
together will, no doubt, be included in 
. the replies which the children make. ) 


2 RECALLING BIBLE VERSES: 

We have Jearned some of the verses 
from the Bible which help us know how 
to live together as God’s children. I 
wonder if we can remember some of them 
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now. ‘There is one which begins, “Be 

kind.” Who can finish that verse for us? 

(Ephesians 4:32) Another one begins “A 

friend.” Can someone finish that verse? 

(Proverbs 17:17) Jesus said once, “A 

new commandment I give to you.” Can 

you remember what that new command- 

ment was? (John 13:34) 

(Continue this recall as long as the 
children are able to remember verses 
which they have learned which deal with 
their conduct or treatment of each other. 
Instead of beginning a verse yourself, al- 
low the children to begin as well as com- 
plete the verses. Others which will prob- 
ably be given include: Matthew 22:39, 
loving your neighbor; Matthew 7:12, the 
Golden Rule; Ephesians 4:25, speaking 
the truth; Luke 6:27, love your enemies; 
Galatians 5:13b, serve one another 
through love.) 

(If the children do not recall some of 
these, or if they do not know some of 
them, read them from your Bible and 
talk about them to be sure their meaning 
is clear. Close by saying a familiar verse 
together. ) 

PRAYER: God, our loving Father, help us 
to live happily together. Help us to 
live as the Bible tells us to live, show- 
ing love toward other people. Thank 
you for the Bible, which tells us ways 
in which we should treat one another. 
Amen. 


OFFERTORY SERVICE as before. 


Hymn: “The Bible Helps Me,” No. 116 
Piano PostTLUDE 


4. The Bible Tells Stories of 
Helpfulness 

Piano Music calling the group to wor- 
ship. 

Catt To Worsuip as before. 


Hymn: “For Thy Great Book of Stories,” 
No. 118 


LEADER’s MEDITATION: 

The Bible is full of stories of people 
who loved God and tried to show their 
love for him by loving and helping others. 
Some of these stories are found in the 
Old Testament and some in the New. 
Some of them tell how one person—a man 
or a woman or a boy or girl—helped 
someone else. Some of them tell of how 
a group of people helped another group 
of people. 

Do you remember the story of the girl 
who was a captive in Syria and how she 
helped Naaman who was sick with a 
disease called leprosy? “I wish that he 
would go to see Elisha the prophet in 
Samaria,” the girl told Naaman’s wife. 
“He would cure him of his leprosy.” 
When Naaman heard what the girl had 
said, he told the King of Syria. The 
King wanted Naaman to be cured, so he 
sent him to Samaria with a note to the 
King of Israel. And Naaman was cured 
when he did what Elisha told him to do 

. . That is a story of how a girl helped 
someone else. 

I know we remember the story of the 
boy who shared his lunch with Jesus, 
don’t we? Can anyone tell us that story 
now? Where were Jesus and the boy? 
Why did he share his lunch? What did 
Jesus do with it? 

Story: “How the Christians in Antioch 

Helped” 

I am thinking of still another story 
which we find in our Bible. It tells us 
how the people in one church helped the 
people in another city. 


Peter and John and the other disciples 
of Jesus had been preaching in Jeru- 
salem. Many people listened to them as 
they told the story of Jesus. They be- 
lieved what the friends of Jesus said, and 
they became friends of Jesus, too. They 
met together to learn more from the 
disciples and to pray. That was the be- 
ginning of the Christian Church. 

A little later the friends of Jesus went 
into other parts of the country to tell the 
story of Jesus. Some of them went to a 
city called Antioch. As they taught there, 
people also believed, and another church 
of Christians was born. 

The people in the Jerusalem church 
heard about the Christians in Antioch. 
They wanted. to send them some help. 
“We will send Barnabas to help teach 
them,” the Jerusalem Christians said. 

So Barnabas went to Antioch. He found 
the group there so large that he needed 
more help to teach them. So he went to 
Tarsus and asked Saul to help him. They 
stayed together in Antioch and taught the 
many people who came to hear them. 
And the church in Antioch grew day 
by day. 

About that time, a famine broke out 
in Jerusalem. Crops failed and the peo- 
ple did not have food enough to eat. 
When the Christians in Antioch heard 
about it, they said, “Now we will help 
our friends in the Jerusalem church. We 
will each give what we are able so that 
they might have food to eat.” 

So the Christians in Antioch sent their 
offerings to the church in Jerusalem by 
Barnabas and Saul, their leaders. And 
there was happiness in both churches, be- 
cause the Christians had helped each 
other. 

PRAYER: God, we are glad for the stories 
of helpfulness which we find in our 
Bible. As we read them, may they make 
us want to be more helpful, too. Amen. 

OFFERTORY SERVICE as before. 

Hymn: “The Bible Is a Treasure Book,” 
No. 119 

Piano PosTLUDE 


Many people take 
A New Testament or a Bible 
As a part of 


Vacation equipment 


Does your copy need 


replacement? 


We offer 
Widest Assortment 


Many Versions—Many Languages 


Best value for your money 


At every price level 


MASSACHUSETTS 


BIBLE SOCIETY 
41 Bromfield Street 
Boston 8, Mass. 
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by Jean Louise Smith* 
July Resources 


THEME FOR Juty: When Summer Comes 


1. Glad for Playtime 

PreLupbE: “Best of All the Things We 
Do,” No. 637 

Hymn: The same. 

A Lirany oF PRAISE FOR PLAYTIME: 

Leader: For the summer days when we 
can be outdoors all day long— 

Response: We thank thee, O God. 

Leader: For those who plan for places to 
play, for parks, playgrounds, for mead- 
ows, for back yards— 

Response: We thank thee, O God. 
Leader: For friends, young and old, for 
the good times we have with them— 

Response: We thank thee, O God. 

Leader: Help us to show by fair play, gen- 
erosity, thoughtfulness, and lovingkind- 
ness that we are truly grateful for our 
summer play. Amen. 


PRAYER Hymn: “Like Thee, Dear Master,” 
No. 76 


CONVERSATION: 

Talk with the children about how ac- 
tions in playtime show how much we care 
for God. You might make a list of what 
the children consider to be important for 
happy play. Speak of the stewardship of 
time—how we do not spend all our time 
playing, but need to divide our day into 
various activities and kinds of work. You 
might ask the children to help you plan 
a good day. 

OFFERING AND DEDICATION: 

You, God,” No. 81 
Hymn: “Now Thank We All Our God,” 

No. 112 


“Tie pihank 


2. When I Stay at Home 


PRELUDE: “Thanks for Our Town,” No. 
110 
Hymn: The same. 


Intropuction: “Things to Do at Home” 

“Why can’t we go some place for vaca- 
tion?” Joan and Terry were asking their 
mother and father. “Everyone else is go- 
ing on a trip,” they complained. 

Father looked up from his newspaper. 
“Some years we go on a trip and some 
years we stay home. There isn’t enough 
money for all of us to go away every 
year.” 

‘Does it cost so very much for all of us 
to go?” Terry asked. 

“Yes, it’s more than twice as expensive 
as staying at home,” Mother answered. 

“Well then,” Joan said, “I guess we can’t 
go every year. But if we had some fun 
when we stayed at home, I wouldn’t mind. 
There’s nothing to do.” 

Father laughed. ‘Nothing to do! I’ve 
got plenty to do. There’s work in the gar- 
den and reading books that I’ve wanted 
all year to read.” 

“And back-yard and country picnics, 
and. bike trips and swimming,” Mother 
added. 

“We can go to vacation church school 
and meet new fricnds and do all sorts of 
interesting things,” Joan said. 

“Let’s plan to do some things we’ve 


*Free lance writer, Ardmore, Pennsylvania. 


1Hymn numbers refer to Hymns for Junior 
Worship, available from denominational book 
stores. 
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never done before,’ Terry suggested. 

“How about that family worship scrap- 
book?” Mother asked. 

“Oh yes, let’s!” Joan cried. “And we 
could start it right now,” she added, and 
ran for the materials. 

CONVERSATION: 

Have you ever complained about stay- 
ing at home, as Joan and Terry did? Did 
you think up interesting activities which 
were fun and made summer at home 
really interesting? What were they? (Dis- 
cuss some of the things you might do 
when you stay at home this summer. Why 
are these good activities? How do you de- 
cide on what to do in summertime? Do 
you save some time for God and the 
church? ) 


Hymn: “Dare to Be Brave,’ No. 64 


PrayER: Dear God, help us to know how 
to use our time in a way that helps us 
to grow. Give us cheerful hearts and a 
spirit of adventure so that summer may 
be fun and worth-while, no matter where 
we are. Amen. 

OFFERING AND DEDICATION: 
You God,” No. 81 

Hymn: “O Jesus, Lad of Nazareth,’ No. 
82 


“T Thank 


3. Far Places Stretch My Mind 


PRELUDE: “The world came to my home 
one day,” No. 97 


Hymn: The same. 


LEADER: 

We can go to far places without leaving 
home! 

We can read of distant lands and people. 

The music we hear and the pictures we 
see 

Are often made by artists who live far 
away 

But who love beauty too. 

Man is one great family and each of us is 
part of it. 

We are very close together in this world 

And though we may not travel ’round it 
by plane 

Or boat, our minds fly around it every 
day. 

Hymn: “It makes no difference, East or 
West,” No. 98 


Scripture: Psalm 96:1-8a 


PRAYER: 

Dear God, we thank you that we are 
part of this great world—that we are all 
one people and that you have made us. 
Our minds are small, O God, but when 
we think of far places and people, we try 
to stretch our imaginations. Our love 
and kindness reach out to everyone, the 
whole world around. Help us to be bet- 
ter citizens of your great kingdom, O God. 
Amen. 

Hymn: “The world, dear Lord, is very 

large,” No. 99 
OFFERING AND DEDICATION: 

the Gifts,” No. 130 


“Bless Thou 


4. God Made a Beautiful World 


PRELUDE: “For the Beauty of the Earth,” 
No. 22 


Hymn: “Let us with a gladsome mind,” 
No. 23 


ScripTurRE: Psalm 24 
MepitTaTion: “The Earth Is The Lord’s” 


Richard had been sitting quietly on the 
‘back steps watching the sky grow dark © 


and the stars come out one by one. 

Paul, his next-door friend, came strolling 
across the lawn and together they sat 
Icoking up at the stars. 

“It’s easy to memorize verses from the 
Bible when you really know what they 
mean,” Paul said. 

‘Do you mean the twenty-fourth Psalm 


that we are learning in our class?” Rich- 


ard asked. 
“Yes. At first I couldn’t see much sense 
in learning all those verses, but now I can. 


‘The earth is the Lord’s and the fulness © 


thereof,’’”’ Paul began. 
““*The world and those that dwell there- 
in, ” Richard added. 


“They say the stars are millions and 


millions of miles away. It’s hard to 
imagine it all, but it makes me sure that 
God made it all,” Paul said, 


“He must have been a wonderful plan- — 


ner—almost an architect, I guess you’d 
say,” Richard said thoughtfully. 


“There’re so many things I don’t under- 


stand_or even begin to know about, that ~ 


sométimes. J think Ill never understand 


~them. I get all mixed up trying to think,” 


Paul said. 


“The Bible has something to say about 
all this,’ Richard’s dad said as he spoke 
from the corner of the porch. “‘I will 
meditate on all thy work, and muse on 
thy mighty deeds. Thy way, O God, is 
holy. What god is like our God? Thou 
art the God who workest wonders.’ ” 
(Psalm 77:12-14a) 


Hymn: “For the Beauty of the Earth,” 
No. 22 

OFFERING 

DEDICATION PRAYER: O God, we bring 


our gifts to thee. They are small and | 


thou art great. Thou hast given us 
many gifts and we thank thee for them. 
The wonders of the universe are more 
than we can ever understand. We thank 
thee for this, our world. Amen. 


Hymn: “In Summer Fields,” No. 26 


5. Thanks to God for Books 


PRELUDE: “My God, I thank thee, who 
hast made,” No. 3 


Hymn: The same. 


ScripTurE: Proverbs 4:7-9;16:16; Colos-— | 


sians 1:9,10 (To be read by three jun- 
iors. ) 


MepitTation: “Wisdom in Books” 

Long, long ago in Old Testament times, 
few people could read or write. The wise 
men of the world were those who studied 
hard and wrote down their own thoughts. 
A writer of the Book of Proverbs told the 
people that wisdom was a very precious 
thing indeed. And when the Apostle Paul 
wrote that knowledge of God was impor- 
tant for all Christians, he was speaking 
as a very wise man. 


Have you ever thought of what we 
learn when we read—how books take our 


minds around the world and help us to 


know other people and other lands? 
Music, beautiful works of art, fine 

poetry, good stories, history, the Bible— 

all the great and wonderful mysteries of 

this world are opened to us in books, 

Let us thank God for books! 

Prayer: Dear God, we thank thee for 
books to read. We pray that those who 


cannot read may soon learn the won- 


der of reading. For the treasures we find 
in books, and for the new and better 
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ways that they show us about how to 
live, we thank thee, O God. Amen. 

OFFERING AND DepicatTion: “All People 
That on Earth Do Dwell,” No. 1 


August Resources 
TuHeEmeE For Aucust: People Who make 
Summer Good 


1. We Praise God for Those Who 


Write 
PRELUDE: ‘My God, I thank Thee, who 

hast made,” No. 3 
Hymn: The same. 

CONVERSATION: 

Last week we were thinking about how 
wonderful it is to have books to read. We 
cannot think of books or poetry, or stories 
without remembering the people who write 
them. Who is your favorite writer? Do 
you know someone who is an author? 
What do you think makes a good writer 
for boys and girls? (Discuss how a writer 
for children must love and understand 
them and have a good imagination, which 
is a gift from God.) 

Let us see if we can make a litany of 
praise to God for writers and their works. 
(In making the list be sure to include the 
Bible and its writers. After you have made 
this list with the boys and girls, decide 
on a response, such as “We thank thee, O 
God.” To create the leader’s part of the 
litany, organize and group your headings 
into similar items. If this seems too diffi- 
cult, you can make an informal prayer of 
thanks from this list instead of a litany.) 


Hymn: “Joyful, Joyful, We Adore Thee,” 
No. 12 

OrreRiInG AND Depication: “Thy work, 
O God, needs many hands,” No. 128 


Hymn: “For Man’s Unceasing Quest for 
God,” No. 67 


2. Leaders Make Summer Fun 

At the worship center you might use 
a picture of children playing in church 
school with an adult leader. 

PRELUDE: “All the World’s Working,” No. 

101 
Hymn: The same 
Scripture: Hebrews 13:1-3,7, 17 
MepiratTion: “Man Needed” 

Ann and Peter were headed for the 
playground. “I wish Mr. Olson would be 
absent just once. Why do we have to 
have a grownup in charge? Why’ can’t 
we run things for ourselves?” Peter 
grumbled. 

“Miss Peters is fun, though,” Ann said. 
“She teaches us crafts that are interesting 
to do.” 

“Well, we boys could look after our- 
selves on the playground,” Peter boasted. 

When the two arrived, Ann went to the 
craft tables. Soon she was busy doing 
spatter painting. Paul ran over to join 
the crowd that was playing baseball. 
There, a lively argument was going on. 

“No, you fellows can’t have this dia- 
mond. We got here first,’ Jim was say- 
ing. 

“But it’s our turn,” the captain of the 
“Blues” insisted. 

“Yeah!” shouted the rest of the team. 

*“Where’s Mr. Olson? We need him to 
help us settle this,’ Mark Jones, one of 
Paul’s friends was saying. 

“I’m glad he’s not here, for once, and 
I don’t care if he is sick. I’d just as soon 
he’d never come back!” Jim yelled. 

The two teams finally drew straws to 
settle the argument, but all day long little 
difficulties kept coming up. 


When the boys were going home, Paul 
and Mark walked along together. 

“It wasn’t quite such a good day as 
the others have been,” Paul said. “I won- 
der why?” 

“Itll be better when Mr. Olson gets 
back, I think,” Mark replied. “I guess he 
isn’t really as bossy as we imagine, and 
anyway, we give him a rough time now 
and then.” 

“That’s right, 
laughed. 


Hymn: 


PRAYER: 

Dear God, we thank you for our leaders 
at school, on the playground, and at 
church. Give us more understanding of 
what they are doing. Help us to cooperate 
and do our part in places where we have 
leaders to help us. Show us how to grow © 
as Christians so that we may be good lead- ~ 
ers too. Amen. 

OFFERING AND DeprcaTion: “The wise 
may bring their learning,’ No, 66 yi 
Hymn: ‘Dare to Be Brave,” No. 64 if 


“Let Us Be Loyal,” No. 65 


3. Those Who Serve Us 


PRELUDE: ‘“O Master Workman of the 
Race,” No. 79 
Hymn: The same. 


A Litany oF PRAISE FOR WORKERS: 


Leader: Let us thank God for those who 
serve us and in so doing, make life 
easier for all of us. 

For those who watch over the tele- © 
phone, the telegraph, and cables under 


the sea so that messages may go quickly |} 


back and forth across many miles— 
Response: We thank thee, O God. 
Leader: 
heat, who work with electricity, bring 
the mail, and do all kinds of other serv- 
ices, no matter what the weather is 
like— 
Response: We give thee thanks, O God. 
Leader: For those who work in shops and 
in our homes, on busses and trains, who, 


because of their labors make life easier 


and more interesting— 
Response: We thank thee, O God. 


Leader: Teach us to remember to be | 
courteous and helpful to those who 
serve us. May we be patient and 
thoughtful, remembering that we, too, 
serve God and man. Amen. 


Hymn: “O Jesus, Lad of Nazareth,’ No. 
82 


ScripTurE: Galatians 5:25; 6:1-6 


OFFERING AND DepicaTion: “I Thank 
You God,” No. 81 


Hymn: “For the workers in the mill,” 
No. 102 


4. New Playmates Make Summer 
Good 

PRELUDE: 

- large,” 

Hymn: 


SCRIPTURE: 
iW 


Discussion: 


“The world, dear Lord, is very 
No. 99 


The same. 
Luke 11:5-8; Proverbs 17: 


When Jesus told the parable of the — 


friend, which we have just read, he was 


teaching us that God cares for us just as — 


a true friend cares for another friend. The 
friend in the parable was a strange per- 
son. Can anyone tell, in his own words, 
the story this parable tells? (In retelling, 
be sure to emphasize the idea that the 
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I guess we do,” Paul — 


For those who give us fuel for | 


ais ; ore ; 
_ friend did not bother to get up and get 
some bread for his friend who needed it, 


| until the friend had begged him to do so.) 


(Ask what this shows us about how a 
friend should act towards his friends. 
Should he have to insist and keep asking 
for help when he really needs it? Ask how 
many have made new friends this summer. 
Suggest ways to keep these friends for a 
long, long time.) 

Hymn: “Jesus, Christ Jesus, is with me 
_ today,” No. 85 
PrayER: O God, we thank you for our 


~ 


friends—old and new. We ask you to 
help us to be thoughtful and always 
ready to be a true friend. We thank you 
most of all for Jesus, our friend. We are 
glad that wé have come to know him 
better this summer, Amen. 

PRAYER Hymn: “He Prayeth Best,” No. 
78 

OFFERING AND DepicaTION: “We _ give 
thee but thine own,” No. 131 

Hymn: “With Happy Voices Ringing,” 
No. 18 


Junior High Department 


by Barbara North* 


July Resources 


THEME FoR Juty: God the Father 


Introduction 


The service for the Sunday before the 
Fourth of July stands alone. Its emphasis 
is upon appreciation for the courage of 
men who saw the possibilities within this 
new nation, and upon our necessary in- 
terrelatedness with the rest of the world. 
America does not live by herself, and 
- cannot even if she should try. 


The teachings of Jesus concerning God 
form the basis for the other four services: 
the fact that God is our heavenly Father, 
that he is to be worshiped in spirit and 
truth, the Lord’s Prayer which tells so 
much about what God is like, and the 


meaning of the Kingdom of God. These 


may be used at any time during the year 
when they are appropriate. It is sug- 
gested that they be filed for future use. 


Leadership 


There are a few variations in the serv- 
ices although they follow along similar 
lines. Both adult leaders and junior high 
readers should share in the leadership of 
each one. Practice with each young per- 
son beforehand. What they do should be 
successfully done and practice is the only 
guarantee of this. Plan carefully also 
with the pianist and ushers in order to 


_. make sure of a worshipful and quiet at- 


mosphere during the period of worship, 
which should be fifteen minutes in length. 


The Offering 
If yours is a school where the offering 
is taken during the service, take it in most 
cases before the closing hymn. In any 
case, make it a true part of worship. Be 
sure that the ushers are appointed and 
ready, that the offering is taken in a 
dignified way, and that the prayer or 


_ hymn of dedication is as well prepared as 


other parts of the service. 


1. For the Birthday of Our Nation 
Catt to Worsuip: Psalm 46:10,11 
Hymn: “America the Beautiful” 


*Director of Christian Education, the Presby- 


terian Church in Tenafly, New Jersey. 
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INvocaTION: 

Almighty God, unto whom all hearts 
are open, all desires known, and from 
whom no secrets are hid; cleanse the 
thoughts of our hearts by the inspiration 
of Thy Holy Spirit, that we may per- 
fectly love Thee, and worthily magnify 
Thy holy Name; through Christ our Lord. 

en. 


From The Book of Common Worship, 
Revised. 


Apbutt LEADER: “Birthday Remembrance” 


The birthday of our nation is genuine 
cause for celebration. Without being vain 
or smug about it we can rejoice in the 
courage of a rather small group of men 
(and their wives and children) who were 
willing to suffer a long and desolate war 
in order to insure that this nation was 
independent. We cannot know today just 
how revolutionary an idea this was. They 
saw great possibilities in the land itself, 
and even more in the people. They be- 
lieved that people, all people, were the 
children of Almighty God, and that demo- 
cratic ways would grant to all an oppor- 
tunity to govern themselves in peace and 
equality. What is more, they acted upon 
their belief and brought forth a great na- 
tion. Let us remember them in gratitude. 


Hymn: “America” 
LEADER: 


We pray rightly when we ask God’s 
blessing and protection for our native 
land, but there is another dimension in 
life. No country exists by itself, alone; 
no country can separate itself from the 
world. In that world are millions of other 
human beings who do not live in America. 
They too were created by God in his 
image. They too are his children. Their 
hopes for the future are just as intense 
as those of Americans. Listen to the 
words of Jesus: 

Reaver: (read slowly and distinctly, put- 
ting stress on the word “world”) “For 
God so loved the world that He gave 
his only Son, that whoever believes in 
him should not perish but have eternal 
life. For God sent the Son into the 
world, not to condemn the world, but 
that the world might be saved through 
him.” (John 3:16-17) 

PRAYER: 

Almighty and eternal Father, who hast 
made of one blood all nations and hast 
determined the bounds of their habita- 
tions, we beseech thee to bless the peoples 
whom thou hast created. Grant that the 


families of the earth may live together 
in the spirit of brotherhood. We pray for 
those who rule over us and guide our 
policies. May they lead us in the paths 
of peace and justice. Let this great na- 
tion, which thou hast wonderfully blest, 
take its place among the peoples of the 
earth as one that serveth. Fill our hearts 
with the love of God and with under- 
standing sympathy for all mankind. May 
we as a nation be ambitious to practice 
peace and good will. Teach us to walk 
in the paths of service and of sacrifice 
with patience and humility. We ask it in 
the name and for the sake of the Saviour 
of men, who loved us and gave himself 
for us. Amen. 

From The Hymnal for Youth, West- 
minster Press. 
Cyorczk or Hymn: “Christ for the 

World We Sing” or “In Christ There 

Is No East or West” 


2. God, the Father 


Catt To Worsuie: “The Lord is in 
His holy temple: let all the earth keep 
silence before Him.” 


Hymn: “We Praise Thee, O God, Our 
Redeemer, Creator” 


“Jesus’ Heavenly Father” 


To Jesus God was always “Father.” 
We cannot read Jesus’ teachings or study 
his life without knowing that to him 
God was, and is, a Father who cares more 
for his children than they do themselves. 
Jesus turned to him frequently in prayer; 
his name was always on the Master’s lips. 
Here are a few of the times when Jesus 
spoke of God as a heavenly Father. Listen 
with your mind as well as with your ears, 
for these passages can have meaning for 
us all. 

(It would be effective to have the fol- 
lowing verses memorized and recited. In 
any case, be sure they are given slowly 
and distinctly in order that their meaning 
may be clear.) 


First Speaker: “How is it that you 
sought me? Did you not know that I 
must be in my Father’s house?” (Luke 
2:49) 

Second Speaker: “Look at the birds of 
the air: they neither sow nor reap nor 
gather into barns, and yet your heavenly 


Father feeds them. Are you not of more 
value than they?” (Mtthew 6:26) 


Third Speaker: ‘My Father is working 
still, and I am working.” (John 5:17) 


First Speaker: “TI am the Way and the 
Truth and the Life; no one comes to the 
Father, but by me.” (John 14:6) 


Second Speaker: ‘By this is my Father 
glorified, that you bear much fruit, and 
so prove to be my disciples. As the 
Father has loved me, so have I loved you; 
abide in my love.” (John 15:8-9) 


Third Speaker: He said to them (the 
disciples), “But who do you say that I 
am?” Simon Peter replied, “You are the 
Christ, the Son of the Living God.” (Mat- 
thew 16:15) 

First Speaker: “Father, forgive them; 
for they know not what they do.” (Luke 
23:24) 

Leader: And God is our Father too. 
Let us close with the words that are: clos- 
est to the hearts of all Christians: 

Tue Lorn’s Prayer, spoken in unison 
or sung by a soloist. If it is sung, do 
not use a hymn following it. 


LEADER: 


27 


Hymn: “Dear Lord and Father of Man- 


kind” 
3. God Is to be Worshiped 


Catt To WorsuiP: Isaiah 55:6,7 


Hymn: ‘For the Beauty of the Earth” 
PRAYER 

ScripTurRE: John 4:19-24 

LeapErR: ‘God, the Holy One” 


We know well what Jesus said about 
God as Father and we become accustomed 
to his lovingness and care for his children. 
Sometimes we forget that God is also 
holy and is to be worshiped. This was 
the subject of his conversation one day 
with a Samaritan woman who was draw- 
ing water from a well. She sensed that 
she was talking with an extraordinary 
Man and she asked a question which had 
annoyed her, “The Samaritans teach that 
you worship God here, on this mountain, 
but you Jews teach differently. You_ say 
that Jerusalem is the place.” 

Jesus’ answer has set the standard for 
true worship ever since. Not “here” or 
“there” shall God be worshiped, but 
wherever true worshipers come _ before 
God in spirit and truth. We can meet 
him here, for example, as long as we truly 
and honestly want to worship him. God 
is Spirit and can be worshiped wherever 
two or three are gathered in his name. 
He is not to be approached casually; he 
is to be approached reverently. ‘Holy, 
holy, holy is the Lord of hosts; the whole 
earth is full of his glory,’ we read in 
Isaiah. Truly he is holy. When we wor- 
ship let us do it in spirit and truth. 


Hymn: “Holy, Holy, Holy! Lord God 
Almighty!” 
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PRAYER 


4. The Lord’s Prayer 

Catt To Worsuip: ‘The Lord is in his 
holy temple: let all the earth keep 
silence before him.” 


Hymn: “This Is My Father’s World” 
Leaver: ‘The Lord’s Prayer, with Par- 
allels”’ 


When Jesus taught his disciples what 
we now know as the Lord’s Prayer he 
taught them a great many things about 
God. We know from it that God is holy, 
that he is our Father. His will is to be 
dene. Our daily bread, the necessary 
things of life, come from him. He for- 
gives our sin but requires us first to for- 
give those who have sinned against us. 
It would be worthwhile to take a new 


look at it. Let us do so reverently and 
thoughtfully. 
Reader: Matthew 6:7-8, then contin- 


ues: “Our Father, who art in heaven, 
Hallowed be thy name.” 
All Sing: 
Holy, holy, holy! Lord God Almighty! 
Early in the morning our song shall rise 
to thee; 
Holy, holy, holy! Merciful and Mighty! 
God in three persons, blessed Trinity! 


Reader: “Thy kingdom come, thy will 
be done on earth as it is in heaven.” 
All Sing: 
Dear Lord and Father of mankind, 
Forgive our foolish ways: 
Reclothe us in our rightful mind, 
In purer lives thy service find, 
In deeper reverence, praise. 


Reader: “Give us this day our daily 
bread ese 

All Sing: “We plow the fields, and 
scatter,” first verse. 


Reader: “And forgive us our debts, as 
we also have forgiven our debtors; and 
lead us not into temptation but deliver 
us from evil.” 

All Sing: 

Father, lead me day by day, 

Ever in thine own sweet, way; 
Teach me to be pure and true; 
Show me what I ought to do. 

Reader: “For thine is the kingdom 
and the power and the glory forever. 
Amen.” 


Hymn: “O Worship the King, All Glor- 
ious Above” 
PRAYER 


5. The Kingdom of God 

Catt To Worsuip: “The Lord is in his 
holy temple: let all the earth keep 
silence before him.” 


Hymn: “Come, Thou Almighty King” 
PRAYER 
Hymn: “I Love Thy Kingdom, Lord” 
ScripturE Mepitation: “The Kingdom 
That Grows” 
Leader: During Jesus’ three years of 


preaching he referred often to the King- 
dom of God (or of Heaven, as it is called 
in the King James version). Some of his 
teachings concerning it are difficult to 
understand, but others are quite clear. 
Keep in mind that Jesus began his public 
ministry with these words: “The King- 
dom is at hand. Repent!’ And he had 
occasion to repeat them often, “The 
Kingdom is here, now. You are a part 
of it if you do my will and follow my 
teachings. Repent! Repent!’ When his 
disciples went out to preach that is the 
message they carried. What was the 
kingdom of Ged like? 


\ 


Reader: Mark 4:30-32 


Leader: The kingdom is small now, 
as small as a mustard seed, but it will 
grow. Watch it. 


Reader; Luke 13:20-21 


Leader: Without the yeast (or leaven) 
bread would be very unlike the loaves 
we want. It is the yeast that makes it 
rise. Give a tiny bit of it a chance and 
watch it spread. 


Reader: Matthew 13:1-11 


Leader: Someone must sow the word 
of God. The kingdom spreads only as 
men are taught. Not everyone who hears 
the Gospel will believe it or follow it; 
however it is the responsibility of disciples 
to teach it anyway. You young people 
are a part of the kingdom of God and 
you share the task of sowing the seed, 
of teaching and preaching the love of 
God.-In your work now and in the fu- 
ture that should be your chief task. A 
word from you may seem like a small 


thing but Christ assures us that it will 


spread and grow. 

Hymn: “Heralds of Christ who Bear the 
King’s Commands” 

CLosING PRAYER 


August Resources 


THEME FOR AucustT: How Does God’s 


Work Get Done? 


Introduction 

How does God’s work get done? Only 
as Christ’s followers show evidence of be- 
ing followers in their churches, their fam- 
ilies, their communities, and in the com- 


munity of nations. It is important in this | 


series to make use of local and denomina- 
tional illustrations that have meaning for 
your young people. Do not lengthen the 
services unduly but do make use of your 
own illustrative material. 

The fourth service makes use of a litany 
which you may want to have mimeo- 
graphed for use. 


These services are not thought of as — 


teaching situations but they may easily 
become just that. Their purpose is to 


express praise and appreciation and to | 


relate some of the teachings of Jesus to 
the present-day life of junior highs. 


1. As Church Members Are Faithful 
Catt To Worsuip: Psalm 95:1,2 
Hymn: “The Church’s One Foundation” 
Prayer: “Almighty God, unto whom all 
hearts are open,” etc. 


sources, No. 1) 
ScrrpTuRE MeEpITATION: “Doing His 
Work” 


Leader: I should like to ask the ques- 
tion today, “How does God’s work get 
done?” During this month let us see if 
we can find cut. 

“The Church’s one foundation is Jesus 
Christ her Lord,” are the words of one 


hymn and it reminds us of part of the 2 


answer to our question. Only as the 
Church—and you are a part of the 
Church—keeps Christ at the center of its 
life does Christ’s work get done. As a 
guide for ourselves let us look at some 


of the very direct and simple things Jesus ~ 


said during his ministry to his followers. 
Then we can see how they provide help 
for us in carrying out God’s work in our 
part of the world. 


Reader: “And as he passed on, he saw 
Levi the son of Alphaeus sitting at the 
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tax office, and he said to him, ‘Follow 
me.’ And he rose and followed him.” 
(Mark 2:14) 

Reader: “Blessed are the pure in heart, 
for they shall see God.” (Matthew 5:8) 


Reader: “But the hour is coming, and 
now is, when the true worshippers will 
worship the Father in spirit and truth, 
for such the Father seeks to worship him.” 
(John 4:23) 

Reader: “You are the salt of the earth 

. .”? (Matthew 5:13) 

Reader: “You are the light of the world 

. .’ (Matthew 5:14) 

“Reader: “For where two or three are 
gathered in my name, there am I in the 
midst of them.” (Matthew 18:20) 

Leader: Let us look at these: “Follow 
me.” “Be pure in heart.” “Worship the 
Father in spirit and truth.” “Be the salt 


- of the earth and the light of the world.” 


The Church has many groups and pro- 
grams but Christ calls us in whatever we 
do to keep him at the center, to worship, 
to study his word, to pray. As young peo- 
ple you have parties and plays, projects 
and study. You go camping and to church 


‘school. You sing in choirs and attend the 


church services. Christ belongs at the cen- 
ter in all of this. Let us pray often that 
God will keep us from putting our pro- 


‘gram first and God second. 
. Hymn: “Jesus Calls Us’: 


PRAYER OF COMMITMENT 


2. As We Are Faithful in Our Homes 


and Jobs 
CaLL To Worsuip: Psalm 95:1,2 
Hymn: “For the Beauty of the Earth” 
PRAYER 
Tak: “Be Faithful’ 

As members of the Christian Church we 
are expected to be faithful, not only when 
we come to church, but also in our own 
home and in our jobs. Just as our parents 
must be loyal to their responsibilities and 
carry them out faithfully, so must you. 
When you baby sit and do other jobs, and 
when you do your share of the chores at 
home, you are expected to be faithful. 

Do you remember the story Jesus told 
of the rich man who called his servants 
together and lIcft with each one a certain 
number of talents (money) expecting 
them to make good use of them? He was 
pleased when two of the three used their 
money and doubled it. “Well done, good 
and faithful servant; you have been faith- 
ful over a little, I will set you over much; 
enter into the joy of your master.” We do 
not always get a spoken ‘‘Well done” but 
we know when we have been faithful. 

But faithfulness to duty is not all that 
i3 required of us. The plus is expressed in 
what Jesus called the two great command- 
ments: You shall love the Lord your God 
with all your heart, and with all your 
soul, and with all your strength, and with 
all your mind; and your neighbor as your- 
self. Love for God and love for those about 
us, added to faithfulness, is expected by 
God from each one. 

(If there is time retell briefly the story 
of the prodigal son with its evidence of 
heartfelt love on the part of the father 
and the disappointment we feel at the 
lack of such evidence in the older son. 
Hymn: “Love Divine, All Loves Excell- 

ing” 
PRAYER 


3. As We Are Faithful in Our 
Community 


" Catt to Worsuip: Psalm 100:1-3 
June, 1956 


Hymn: “Stand Up, Stand Up for Jesus” 

PRAYER 

SCRIPTURE AND 
Standards” 


Reader: “Love your enemies and pray 
for those who persecute you.” (Matthew 
5:44) 

Reader: “Blessed are the peacemakers, 
for they shall be called sons of God.” 
(Matthew 5:9) 

Reader: “Judge not, that you be not 
judged.” (Matthew 7:1) 

Reader: “When you give alms, sound 
no trumpet before you.” (Matthew 6:2) 

Reader: “So whatever you wish that 
men would do to you, do so to them.” 
(Matthew 7:12) 

Reader: Matthew 25:31-46 

Leader: You say these don’t sound like 
very practical guides for school life or 
even in the adult community? That’s what 


MEDITATION: “Jesus’ 


Christ’s early followers thought, too. But 
they saw him living by those standards 
and saw a Man such as they had never 
seen before. 

Love your enemies (that says enemies, 
not friends). Blessed are the peacemakers. 
Don’t judge another carelessly. It is only 
by the grace of God that we can do these 
things. We can pray for his help and do 
things we never thought we could. When 
Jesus described the final judgment of men, 
what was it he said would be the test? 
You heard it in the last passage read. The 
test of a man would be whether he had 
helped others, not how high a position he 
had attained in his company. Had he fed 
and clothed and visited those in need? 
Then it was as if he had done it to Christ 
himself. ‘‘As you did it to one of the least 
of these my brethren, you did it to me.” 

(To close, read the words of the hymn, 
“Where Cross the Crowded Ways of Life,” 
by Dr. Frank Mason North.) 
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PRAYER 
Hymn: “We Thank Thee, Lord, Thy 
Paths of Service Lead” (one stanza) 


4. As We Are Faithful in Sharing 
the Gospel 


Catt to Worsuip: Psalm 100:1-3 


Hymn: “All People That on Earth Do 
Dwell” 

PRAYER 

READER: Matthew 28:16-20 

LEADER: 


Through the centuries since Jesus spoke 
these words to a little band of disciples 
followers of the Christian Way have taken 
the Gospel “to every creature.” They 
have taught the members of their own 
families and have scattered the length 
and breadth of the land. They have 
crossed oceans and preached in Asia and 
Africa. They have translated the Gospel 
into more than one thousand languages 
and dialects in order to preach it in the 
many tongues necessary. Let us give thanks 
for them. 


Litany: “For Brave Followers” 


Leader: For all thy followers who have 
taught the word of God in their own 


homes, patiently and lovingly. 

Response: We thank thee, Lord. 

Leader: For those countless numbers 
who have served thee in quiet ways by 
helping others in their communities, 

Response: We thank thee, Lord. 

Leader: For the men and women who 
traveled west as the frontier opened and 
served as teachers and pastors in rough, 
difficult places, 

Response: We thank thee, Lord. 

Leader: For those who have translated 
the Bible into many different languages in 
order to share it, 

Response: We thank thee, Lord. 


Leader: For all of those who have gone 
far away from home to preach the Gos- 
pel, to heal the sick, to teach the un- 
schooled, 

Response: We thank thee, Lord. 

Leader: Only God knows the names of 
all who have served him and are serving 
him today. He calls us to his service, both 
now and in our future work. May he find 
in each of you a most faithful witness. 


Hymn: “I Love to Tell the Story” 
CLosinc PRAYER 


Senior High and Young 
People's Departments 


by Clarice M. Bowman* 


THEME FoR JuLy-Aucust: New Paths 


For Worship Planning Committee 

and Counselor 

With buoyant thankfulness and eager 
adventure, we plan now for our “deep 
summer” times for worship. We “read 
God’s Word” in the universe around us, 
as perhaps at no other time of the year; 
our services in church buildings on Sun- 
days can recall “memories of mountains” 
or “still dews of quietness” by calm lakes. 
But should we not do more than exult re- 
sponsively to nature’s beauty? We look 
through the created handiwork to our 
Creator. Choosing our worship aids, then, 
is a deeper and more glorious matter than 
merely finding meditative poems or other 
materials on beauty. As we have said 
every month this year, and say now espe- 
cially earnestly, when we worship, we cen- 
ter in God, and seek with whole hearts to 
let his Spirit lead us into paths where we 
may the better live out his will. 


You may wish to take one worship 
time soon when with your group you can 
“think out” what it means to worship, 
each where he is—in fellowship or alone. 
Perhaps this little “map” will help: 


1. Reverently contemplate God. Think 
of his greatness, his love. 


*Assistant Professor, 
High Point College, High 
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2. Think of yourself in relationship to 
God. Look at your life as you think He 
must see it. “Search me, O God, and know 
my heart; try me and know my thoughts, 
and see if there be any wicked way in 
me.” 


3. Select a specific point at which your 
life needs to be lifted toward the level of 
Ged’s way. i 

4, Concentrate upon fellowship with 
God about that problem. Exclude the ir- 
relevant and focus your consciousness up- 
on him. Face it in the atmosphere of God, 
constantly recalling his presence and his 
principles. Don’t let the problem or con- 
cern get in the way of seeing his light. 


5. Accept the new illumination that 
comes. You will see things in a new clar- 
ity if you have really looked at them in 
the presence of God. 

6. Plan now to apply the insight that 
has come to you, in specific action. Go 
beyond a vague commitment to list spe- 
cific details in which you will seek to live 
differently, If we are “disobedient to the 
heavenly vision” we shall lose it . . . Now 
pray to God, offering yourself at this par- 
ticular point and asking for his strength 
and guidance.’ 


In the Belgian Congo, a greeting, we 
are told, is: “Are you awake?” To begin 
to worship, we must awaken to the real- 
ity of God. Read Job 38:1-7 or Job 36: 
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‘is our God forever and ever; he will be 


skies. ) 


5,6 and thrill to the majestic thought. | 
Worship begins when we “focus God- — 
ward,” and continues as we let the | 
thought of God guide us in looking at our | 
lives, our ways, our world. William James | 
put it: “. .. the thought of God is like | 
a sort of quiet music playing in the back- 
ground of the mind.” Our attitude as we 
worship is humble; we want to learn God’s_ | 
way, “‘in simple trust like theirs who heard | 
beside the Syrian sea.” 


CaLts To WorsHIP: 
Calls to worship should lift us to God. 
Don’t use mere poems on a theme. “There 
is one God and Father of all, who is 
above all, and through all, and in you 
all.” “For as many as are led by the Spirit 
of God, they are the sons of God.” | 
“Come, walk in the way of the Lord with | 
songs of gladness and joy.” “For this God 


our guide.” (These may be spoken ring- 
ingly or by groups, chorally.) A glorious 
hymn may be used (if unfamiliar, take | 
time to learn) as “call”: “The Lord our | 
God is clothed with might;” “Eternal | 
God whose power upholds;” ‘Praise to the’ 


Lord;” “God the Omnipotent;” “Still, 
still with Thee.” 
PRAYERS: 

Prayer, especially at the beginning, — 


may be exulting—after such manner as: 
Thine, O Lord, is the greatness and 
the power and the glory and the beauty. 
Thine the loveliness of this new day; thine 
the one certainty amid all the changes and 
chances of life; thine the vital throbbing 
reality—towering above the false and fal- 
tering dreams we try to grasp. é 


(Moment of silence that our thoughts 
may expand to a greater awareness of the 
majesty and might of God—even as a 
great telescope is adjusted to  vaster 


Response from all: We worship thee. - | 
We bless thee. We lift our lives in grati-' 
tude to thee. 


Continuing: Thou who madest the 
mighty clusters of the stars has also made 
our hearts to seek thee. Thou who rulest 
over the destinies of nations and empires 
rulest also over the tenderest hopes and 
desires of our inmost aspiration. -) 


(Silence) Response: We seek thee. We , 
still our thoughts that thy will may be | 
made known to us. i 


Possible further response, using hymn, | 
“There’s a Wideness in God’s Mercy,” | 
first stanza, with everyone expressing 
through movement his inner feeling. (As, — 
extending arms slowly for “wideness,” and ~ 
forward to “see”; upward, hands together 
as if forming a cup to receive the “kind- 
ness in his justice,” and then in turn ex- | 
pressing this kindness by extending arms — 
on “liberty.” ) 2 

Reminder: “They that wait upon the © 
Lord shall renew their strength. They | 
shall mount up with wings as eagles.” 


God's Creative Touch and Our 


Answer 
Mepiration: “Why Not to Me?” d 

In the Bible stories of creation, after 
each step we read, “And God saw that it 
was good”’—but regarding man, it does 
not say. Blank. As if the evidence were ~ 
not all in. Could it be that man is still © 
“God’s unfinished creation?” That “it 
doth not yet «ppear what he shall be?” — 


1Bowman and Harper: Power Through Prayer, 7 
Source Press. Used by permission. 4 


. 
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Man, wandering alone. .. 

trusting in his own powers... . 
forgetting or scorning God— 
—is still in blackness and void! 


(Voice, paraphrasing Genesis 1: 2: And 
man’s life without God is without form 
and void . . . and darkness is upon the 
face of the deep.) 


But there have been those who have 
lifted their faces to God, and his light and 
his love have done their holy work of new 
creation. These lives have blessed man- 
kind. Their light still shines. For that 
light came from God’s creative fingers 
into theirs. 

There was Nicholas Herman of Lor- 
raine, for example. He was a lowly and 
unlearned man. He had been a footman 
and a soldier. In 1666 he was admitted 
as a lay brother among the barefooted 


~ Carmelites at Paris. Afterwards he became 


known as “Brother Lawrence.” . 
Dark had been his days, wandering in 
futility and fear—until, one morning when 
he was about eighteen years old, in 
midwinter he chanced to see a dry and 


leafless tree. But as he gazed, he seemed 


to see the tree springing to new life— 
blossoming, vibrating with the very touch 
of the hand of God. He knew that spring 
would bring that new life. “If such can 
happen to a tree,” he thought, “why not to 
me?” : 

(Note: for setting, a soft dark green or 
blue “ground” may be arranged on a 
table, with a bare lifeless branch on one 
side and on the other, a blooming branch. 
At this point light may be shown on the 
setting. ) ; 

Herman’s life henceforth blossomed at 
the touch of the hand of God. In the 
monastery kitchen, among lowly duties, he 
learned through practice to know the 
Presence of God even there. There, among 
the pots and pans, with much confusion 
and labor, God’s holy creation was con- 
tinuing—as truly as in the trees or outer 
world. 


A Tomato Plant—and a Work 
with God 


Chad Walsh in our own day was in dark- 
ness and void until he saw—a tomato 
plant! He held in his hand one tiny to- 
mato seed and heard it “proclaim a God 
so big that he can tenderly sce to little 
things. . . a God whose love is so abound- 
ing, so given to overflow, that it spills 
over in the form of human lives, cats, 
dogs, foxes, worms, trees, and tomatoes.”’ 
. . . Then, meditating on how changed 
this luscious tomato was from the tiny 
sour love-apple of earlier days, he re- 
marked on “how mightily man _ has 
wrought since God first thrust the wild 
tomato into his hands.” 

“God has made a world,” said Chad 
Walsh, “in which men can be his junior 
partners. He does the groundwork of cre- 
ation, and then permits them to share his 
joy by taking a wild vine—and dedicating 
centuries to its improvement.’” 

So we have the chance to work with 
Ged. . . His creation continues. In some 
ways our own lives—our thoughts, our 
attitudes, our concern for others, our ac- 
tions—are unfinished. 
little sour fruit that needed to grow to- 
wards the ideal of the lovely tomato... 
maybe like the lifeless tree in winter need- 
ing new life. 

We feel God’s brooding call, even now, 


2Chad Walsh: Behold the Glory. Harper & 


Brothers, 1955, passim. Used by permission. 
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this hour. In our garden, saying, “Mary 
By our fishing boat, saying, “Peter!” Be- 
side our seat of custom, saying, ‘Levi!’ 
Under our sycamore tree, saying, ‘‘Zac- 
chaeus!” At our supper table in the break- 
ing of bread, saying, “Cleopas!” By the 
tomb of our dead selves, saying, “Laza- 
rus!” 


May we pray now... each silently in 
his own heart . . . that God’s plan of 
creation may continue through us; that we 
may be the selves our Creator dreams for 
us to be. Amen. 


Our Good Earth—Holy Ground 
Psalm 24: 1a. 


(Note: For center of interest, a low 
earthenware container may have some soil 
in it and the one giving the meditation 
below may at times reach and pick up a 
handful, letting it fall through his fingers 
as he shares his thoughts. Do not drape 
table with white sheet; let it be bare.) 
MepitaTion: “Holy Ground” 

Beneath our feet, beneath this building 
in which we stand, is earth—good earth. 
When our Bible refers to the earth it 
sometimes means the world and all that is 
in it; but often it means simply the soil. 
And that is right, for without soil, there 
could be no world, no earth. We can hold 
a handful in our hand. It is not really 
dirty, for it is moist, it is cool, and with- 
in it is life for man and plants and the 
animals of the world. It is holy earth... 
Praise God for the holy earth! 


God created the earth, so that the roots 
of plants might grow down into it. Be- 
cause of this earth the roots aré able to 
hold upright the plants themselves, a 
stalk of wheat, or a great sequoia tree. 
Through it the roots take in moisture and 
minerals to help the plants manufacture 
food for themselves, for animals, and for 
man. What makes a topsoil rich? It is 
the humus which is made up of decayed 
plants and animals which have “died. So 
continues the cycle of the holy earth. 


How long did it take God to make the 
precious topsoil? Men who have studied 
the subject say that it took five hundred 
years to make an inch of it. Thus, the 
rich eighteen inches of some parts must 
have taken near nine thousand years to 
make. 

Just as you have held the soil in your 
hands, so man holds all the soil of the 
earth in his hands. That is the way God 
planned it. God meant that man should 
till the soil and produce food for himself 
and for others, for that is the way God 
made the world. But do you think he 
meant that man should till it carelessly, 
exposing it to the wind and the rain, so 
that it washes downhill and makes silt 
in the streams, even filling up with silt 
the reservoirs which man himself has 
made? Man working with God can hold 
in place the rich topsoil and make it 
richer. Man working against God can 
make barren hillsides silted streams.* 


(Leader takes up soil in hands again, 
thoughtfully.) Hear now the eleventh 
commandment: ‘Thou shalt inherit the 
holy earth as a faithful steward, conserv- 
ing its resources and productivity from 
generation to generation. Thou shalt safe- 
guard thy fields from soil erosion, thy liv- 
ing waters from drying up, thy forests 
from desolation, and protect thy hills 
from overgrazing by thy herds, that thy 


8Mae Sigler: Trails for Worship (camper’s 
book for use with Our Part in God’s Plan). 
Abingdon Press, copyright, 1951. Pierce and 
Smith. 8th day, pp. 18-19. Used by permission. 


descendants may have abundance for- 


ever.’”* 


In Our Father’s House, Many 
Mansions 


“This is an air age,’ we often say. 
Whenever man has entered a new ele- 
ment—as he has now entered the air— 
high courage of spirit has been required. 
First, the dream, then many years of in- 
finitely careful study by many, then at 
last the airship rises. But the ship itself 
is not such a marvel. Rather, marvel at 
the spirit of the man flying, working 
steadily and courageously with God’s laws 
of outer space! Never a flight that comes 
home safely but that God helped create 
it, with man as a junior partner. 


Hear now the eager throbbing of wings, 
Steel-nerved and eagle-swift in their flight, 
Reigned by the steady hands of a soul 
That needs must be going on!* 


MeEssaceEs From Gop In SPACE 

One who has flown much expresses his 
thoughts of wonder up there in higher 
space , . . remembcring that the rainbow 
which he sees up there momentarily is 
possibly for God’s eyes completely: a 
“covenant of color’ between God and 
man, as when God spoke with Noah. He 
continues: 


“This revelation of the covenant ap- 
pears ofttimes before me at the close of 
summer rain. No matter where I fly over 
sea or land I feel its colors haunting me 
like the eternal melodies of David. For 
frequently and quite literally I take his 
‘wings of the morning’ and dwell in the 
outermost skirts of the sky, and even 
there the hues of the covenant reach 
warmly forth to bolster me. 

“Am I wrong in supposing divine rev- 
elations to be written in just such figures 
of the heavens? Is not the sunset a mes- 
sage from its heavenly creator, and the 
courting of eagles a code for the human 
spirit? Could the five-fold rainbow be 
any less than a hint of the supreme glory 
beyond? 

“If the shepherds of the earth have 
gleaned something of the message of the 
stars, should not we watchers in the pas- 
tures of the clouds see even deeper into 


4Eleanor B. Stock. 
author, 
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ultimate truth? What is gravity to the 
fly inside a bottle being waved about by a 
flight engineer in an airplane? How does 
the problem of navigation feel to the least 
mole? 


“You are just beginning to learn per- 
spective when you discover that it is not 
alone the railroad train that moves: that 
the railroad track moves also. Have you 
even considered that when a man tastes 
a potato, the potato also tastes the man? 
Or if to the flower the bee is a messenger 
of love, to the bee the flower is a fountain 
of life? In the Lord’s house are many 
mansions .. .° 


Our Times Are in God's Hand 


(Note: the hymn by this title may be 
used thoughtfully—spoken or sung. Va- 
ried timepieces may be shown, including 
if possible a sundial, a sand-timcr, a page 
of a calendar, a picture of stars.) 
MepiraTion: “Our Time and God’s” 


(This meditation is taken from a script 
prepared by W. Randolph Thornton and 
used in connection with a filmstrip at the 
leadership education section, Division of 
Christian Education, National Council of 
Churches, in 1953. The unquoted para- 
graphs are original with him. It can be 
presented with different voices speaking 
from the back of the room, clearly and 
meditatively. These voices may alternate, 
allowing pauses between. Very softly, a 
classical record may be played as back- 
ground. ) 

First: “In the beginning, God... .” 

Second: “And God said, ‘Let there be 
light!’ And there was light.” 

Hymn Stanza (to be said or sung): 
“Lord of all being, throned afar, 

Thy glory flames from sun and star; 
Center and Soul of every sphere, 
Yet to each loving heart how near!” 


First: “God created man in his own 
image ... in the image of God created 
he him.” 


Hymn Stanza (to be said or sung; from 
“O Worship the King’’) 
“O tell of his might, O sing of his grace, 
“Whose robe is the light, whose canopy 
space.” 


Second: Time is the essence of life. 
Time is a gift from God. We did not 
create time; we cannot stop the passage 
of time. We cannot hasten time, neither 
can we delay it. Time belongs to God 
and not to man. 


First: “For a thousand years in thy 
sight are but as yesterday when it is past, 
or as a watch in the night. All our days 
pass away... our years come to an end 
like a sigh. So teach us to number our 
days that we may get a heart of wisdom.” 


Second: 

“Look to this day! 

For it is life, the very life of life. 

In its brief course lie all the varieties and 
realities of your existence; 

The bliss of growth; the glory of action; 
the splendor of beauty; 

For yesterday is already a dream, 

And tomorrow is only a vision; 

But today, well lived, makes every yester- 
day a dream of happiness, 

And every tomorrow a vision of hope.’® 


First: Realizing the significance of time, 
man has, from the very dawn of history, 
sought to record its passage. Crude have 
been his earliest attempts, but more intri- 
cate devices have been developed. Each 


5Guy Murchie: Song of the Sky. 
Mifflin Co., 1954, pp. 411-412. 
&Salutation to the Dawn,’’ from the Sanskrit. 
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inventor has striven for perfection—for 
an accuracy comparable to the Divine. 
Yet we are awed by the fact that men 
can only measure, but never change, the 
perpetual mystery of time. 


Second: It is startling to realize that 
no person who ever lived had at his dis- 
posal more than twenty-four hours a day! 
Every hour is dependent on the use of 
the one before it, and conditions the one 
which is to follow .. . Ever moving, never 
still, time swings on, and on and on, 
rhythmically, steadily, ceaselessly : 
“For everything there is a season, and a 
time for every matter under heaven.” 

First: Time is life! Jesus said, ““Who- 
soever would save his life will lose it; 
and whosoever loses his life for my sake, 
he will save it.” 


Second: ‘Time is the life of the soul. 
The great use of life is to spend it on 
something that will outlast it.’ 

First: “The world is wide . 
and tide . . . and God is guide.” 


The Lord’s Prayer, sung or prayed. 


. in’ time 


A Youth Receives a New 
Twenty-Four Hours 


TaLk: ‘My Day” 

A brand new day! A day that has never 
been lived in before! Twenty-four new 
full hours—presented to me by God for 
the purpose that I make the very best 
use of that I possibly can. What a 
serious undertaking — twenty-four hours 
entrusted to me to be lived to their great- 
est possibilities. 

I wonder what God has in mind as he 
hands me this day. I wonder if Ill ac- 
complish the purpose for which he is giv- 
ing me this day. At the close of this day, 
will the world be any better because I 
have lived in it? If not, then why have I 
lived? 

I wonder what Christ would do if he 
had this day? If he had twenty-four hours 
entrusted to him, it dazzles me to think 
of the things he could accomplish for 
God. Perhaps that is just what God has 
in mind as he hands me this day—to live 
it as though Christ himself had the op- 
portunity of these twenty-four hours. Since 
it is too great an undertaking for me, why 
don’t I let him have a chance at this day 
to see what he would do with it? 

Shall I set out on such a quest this 
day—to live each moment as I think 
Christ would be living it? Let’s take it 
one day at a time, though. It’s a big 
enough order that way. 

A brand new day—a bundle of re- 
sponsibilities—mine! Tonight as I kneel 
before God to give back to him the hours 
he is entrusting to me this morn, I won- 
der if he will be able to smile and say, 
“My child, you’ve earned a brand new 
tomorrow for the Christ-like way you’ve 
lived today.” I wonder—* 


The Bible—Experience, Not Just 
Book 
(Note: Spotlight may be upon an 
open Bible, not placed as the “worship 
center,” for we worship not the book but 
the God who partially reveals his way 
through it.) 
READING: 
Bible?” 
Leader: Before us is an open book. We 
call it Bible. What do we see when we 
look at it? 


“What Do You See in the 


TWilliam James. 

8Dot Hubbard scons Korea), in Power, July 
18, 1953. Used by permission of National Con- 
ference of Methodist Youth. 


First Voice: I see a desert campfire | 
and a Hebrew storyteller saying, “In the 
beginning . . . God created the earth.” 


Second Voice: I see a desert mountain- — 
side and a Hebrew tribal leader teaching: | | 
“Thou shalt love the Lord with all thy 
heartepe 


Third Voice: I see a Hebrew priest. 
studying a sacred scroll by the si: 
light of an oil lamp. 


Fourth Voice: I see an Italian monk at 
a monastery desk, writing with a quill 
pen on a parchment page. He has dedi- 
cated himself to the task of making a 
copy of the book. 


Fifth Voice: I see an English printer 
running his press at night, furtively, 
with shades drawn to keep from being ar- 
rested. 


Sixth Voice: I see a missionary and 
his wife in a thatched African hut, puz- 
zling over the job of translating the Ser- 
mon on the Mount into native dialect. 


Leader: The Bible 
book. — 
son throughout the ages who has had a 
part in our possession of it today. These — 
are the people whose appreciation of God’s 
truth made them want to share it with 
others ... with us. And what about those 
who searched to find this Truth. Can 
you see them? 


First Voice: I see a Babylonian palace 
and a young Hebrew captive kneeling at 
his window in prayer. 

Second Voice: 
side and a Hebrew shepherd looking up 
at the stars, thinking about the marvelous 
creation that God has made. ; 

Third Voice: I see a Hebrew temple | 
where an earnest youth is saying, “Here | 
am I, Lord, send me.” f 

Fourth Voice: I see a hill overlooking 
Jerusalem, and a lonely figure praying, 
“Father . . . thy will be done.” 

Fifth Voice: 
where a small group of disciples speak in 
hushed voices of an empty tomb, and — 


suddenly their Master is in the midst of 


them. 


Sixth Voice: I see a courtroom where a 


Jewish Christian declares his faith before — | 


the Roman governor. 


Leader: The Bible is more than a book. 
It is the experience of every person 
throughout the ages who has searched to ~ 
find the truth about God and his purpose 
for men. It is the record of the struggle 
of mankind for spiritual knowledge. And 
what about those to whom the truth was 
given? Can you see them? 

First Voice: I see a Hebrew family, 
sitting on a housetop in the warm eve- 
ning, learning the words of a new Psalm. 

Second Voice: I see a lake shore in 
Galilee where a crowd of people listen 
intently to the words of a man standing 
in a small fishing boat. 

Third Voice: I see a Greek home 
where a small group of men await the 


opening of a scroll which has just arrived — |) 


on a Roman galiey ship. 

Fourth Voice: I see a dimly lighted 
passageway in the Roman _ catacombs 
where a few Christians kneel to repeat 
the Lord’s Prayer together. 

Fifth Voice: I see a log cabin in the 
American wilderness where a pioneer fam- 
ily gathers about the fireplace to hear — 
the circuit rider read from the family 
Bible. 

Sixth Voice: 
and a circle of benches under the trees 
where boys and girls are gathering with 
Bibles and notebooks under their arms. 
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7s more than a | 
It is the experience of every per- | 


I see a Palestinian hill- | 


I see an upper room’ j 


I see a summer camp | 


H. was Called a circuit rider—a pioneer preacher 
of America. Familiarly recognized by his black 
habit, Bible and horse, his pulpit was a saddle. 
Assigned to a circuit, his church was the frontier 
itself. Risks ran high; provisions for individual 
security were unheard of. Compensation, if any, 
was meager—often in the form of molasses, corn 
or potatoes. 

In 1900 a group of clergymen, recognizing the 
need for an organization to protect their profession, 
formed The Minister’s Life & Casualty Union. The 
new company was born for the exclusive protection 
of those whose life was devoted to full-time, pro- 
fessional religious work. Now in its 55th year, 
MLCU policies have been broadened to offer a 
wide variety of Life, Health and Casualty protec- 
tion. 

Today, modern transportation has replaced the 
horse. Yer like the Circuit-Rider, many of today’s 
clergymen are not adequately protected by life 
insurance. Their life insurance has not kept abreast 
with the changing times. Ministers Life & Casualty 
Union can bring your insurance program in line 
with the times at the lowest postible cost. 
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Leader: The Bible is more than a book. 
It is the experience of every person 
throughout the ages who has found in 
its pages guidance and strength for better 
living. Let us think of them all, thank- 
fully .. . and pray that the Bible’s mean- 
ings may be our experience, first-hand. 


(“Faith of our Fathers” may be sung.)° 


If We Work Hard Enough, Walls 
Will Fall 


If we work hard enough, the walls will 
fall. 

For walls are built by human hands. 

When human hands work together with 
love to bring them down, 

They will be astonished to discover that 
the walls are in reality halls which can 
connect. 

Seeking hearts will be joined, 

And the answer to walls will come as 

The seeking become found.” 


MeprratTion: “The Walls Come Tum- 
bling Down” 


Walls! Over the world there are many. 
And people on all sides of walls are un- 
happy, for walls divide. Where can we 
begin to work to bring walls down, and 
let love and goodwill grow? 


“Christ revealed that all need is his 
need. Any hungry baby is a hungry 
Christ child; any weary traveler is the 
traveler who walked many weary miles to 
preach and minister; any man in pain is 
anywhere - the nailed Christ. Christ, by 
knowing need, has raised it from the 
animal or merely human. Whoever suf- 
fers need, has the suffering Christ with 
him. Whoever gives food and drink or 
meets any other human need is serving 
the needy Christ. 

“To find Christ you do not need to 
leave your block; you do not need to 
leave your house. Where the needs of 
food and drink and clothing and medi- 
cine do not exist there are other needs 
as imperious: a child wishing to learn 
the alphabet, a wife with more dishes 
than she can conveniently do, a friend 
whose need is simply but desperately for 
someone with patience, sympathy, and 
listening ears.”’™ 

“Multiply such everlasting mercy, Chris- 
tian by Christian, household by house- 
hold, church by church, denomination by 
denomination, nation by nation, the whole 
world over, and think of the goodwill 
emerging ... 

“No sooner was war over in Europe than 
the World Council of Churches in Geneva 
received this eloquent appeal: ‘We, the 
Protestants of Holland, request Church 
World Service to divert a promised ship- 
load of grain from us. to our starving 
brothers in Germany. We grew a surplus 
of green vegetables in Holland, but were 
forbidden by our government to send this 
surplus to Germany. As Christians we 
cannot rest under this condition, hence 
our request that the grain, which we our- 
selves need, be sent to these brethren 
who have greater need.” 

Take the movement with Bhave in In- 
dia, helping persons with land and food 
want to give (and as high an asking as 
one-fifth is the challenge!) so that the 
landless and the poor may at last have 


Jeanne D. Birrell, in ‘‘Worship Services for 
Intermediates,’? Workers with Youth, September, 
1948. Copyright, Pierce and Washabaugh. Used 
by permission. 

Anne Acey, First Methodist Church, High 
Point, N. C. Used by permission of author. 

Margaret Applegarth: Moment by Moment. 
Harper & Brothers, 1954, p. 21. Used by per- 
mission. 
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a chance, a hope. What is more, it is 
catching fire. Something of deep hu- 
manity is rising . . . over the world. 

I introduce a brother, 

No matter what his hue; 

His measure is his manhood, 

As though ’twere me or you; 

The lines we’ve stretched between us 

Are foolish, tragic jokes. 

No name or fame can make us 

Be anything but folks. 


I introduce a_ brother. 
We are all kin at soul— 
Born of a common Father, 
Seeking a common goal.” 


Who Hears? 


“You. will be writing the succeeding 
chapters in the history of the church in 
America. Whethcr your ancestors go back 
to the members of the Old South Church 
in Boston or to any of the foreign-lan- 
guage churches; whether they walked to 
church with the Pilgrims or watched them 
with the Indians and wondered about the 
white man’s God; whether they sat in 
the paid pews of the first families of Vir- 
ginia or sang their spirituals by the river 
banks—to you, whoever you are, comes 
the chance to begin writing today a new 
chapter for the church. 


“You may fit into the programs al- 
ready started that you feel should be en- 
couraged. You may want to try to bridge 
certain gaps you can see. Or you may 
want to start a new pattern altogether. 
But whether or not it will be written in 
the language of the millions that can 
make America understand depends upon 
you, upon your vision, and upon your 


courage.” 


Who knows what call the voice of Jesus 
brings 

To youth who look brave-eyed into the 
heart 

Of modern life! 

Do modern lepers need release from sin? 

Do some bear burdens, poverty and want, 

While those who bind them on stand by 
and say, 

“You are unworthy, else you’d not be 
poor?” 

Is there a brother, darker hued, whose lot 

Is overcast with prejudice and fear? 

Is there the blare of trumpet, beat of 
drum; 

To inflame, to hate, and kill? 

Is there the easy path of “good enough” 

Which keeps one from the best? In all 
these things 

God callsf 

He needs young hearts, 
young hands, 

To fashion out the world that is to be. 

Who hears? 


young minds, 


Prayers L: 


May we be quick to learn, 
And eager to be taught, 
And may thy Spirit lead us into all truth. 


en. 
* * * 
Father . ... “the trumpet calls . . . within- 
a my heart”— 


22Author and source unknown, 

Emily Parker Simon: Strong as the People, 
Copyright, Missionary Education Movement. 
Used by permission, 

144Eleanor B. Stock. 

#author. 

15}{. Glen Lanier, Thomasville, N.C. Used by 
permission of Hymn Society of America and of 
the author. 


Used by permission of 


Help me to answer, “Here am I, send 
me.” Amen. 

O Master, who in days of youth 

Didst walk the path of light and truth, 

Keep thou our feet upon the way 

That leads to everlasting day. 


Help us in days of youth to see 
Visions of what our lives may be; 
One fellowship in Christ our aim, 
Our joy to magnify His name.” 


Drama Is at Home in Church 

(Continued from page 18) | 
“brought to life” as they are read by | 
the group. This necessitates a loan or — 
purchase of sufficient copies for the 
principal characters, but the books 
can be kept for further use for suc- | 
ceeding groups in the same age group. 
The use of this method has not been 
sufficiently explored by older young 
people and adults. 


Sociodrama has become a recent 
vogue and it has a valuable contri- 
bution to make to the educational 
work of the church. It is adult crea- 
tive drama. Examples of this form 
are found in the plays of Nora Ster- 
ling written for the Mental Health 
Association. 


Any situation that raises social 
problems, that calls for ethical and 
moral decisions, can come alive in 
the creative adventure of playing the | 
role. A typical life situation can be | 
selected, a “plot” created to show © 
the conflict or struggle with the re- 
sultant solution or with the question 
left to the individual to decide. The - 
actors create the roles, making up the 
lines after they have thought through 
the action and have decided on the 
outcome. Naturally this form can be 
used only for the participating group 
and is not judged on the basis of a 
play that is performed. Its purpose 
is to allow people to play a role or to 
set forth a situation so that it is made — 
real and convincing. 

Interest in drama is life-long. It 
may begin with play, continue 
through creative drama, reach its most 
appealing form in the formal playing 
of older young people, and be inter- 
esting and stimulating as acting or as 
reading for any adult. Since drama — 
is action that makes a story live in the — 
“now,” it can come alive for any age ~ 


group at any time in any place. It _ 


can be as simple or as complex as — 
the group wishes. It is always arrest- 
ing and valuable because it gives a 
perspective to life as seen through the 
action of persons at crisis moments. 
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The Weekday Church School 

By Erwin L. Shaver. Published for the 
Co-operative Publication Association by 
the Pilgrim Press, Boston, 1956, 154 p. 
» $2.50. 


Here is help for persons considering 
weekday religious education, particularly 
that type called “released time.” Compact 
but comprehensive, it presents history, 
philosophy, principles, legal status, and 
standards for the movement. It will be a 
basic book for years to come. 

The expanded weekday church school 
with classes meeting during school hours 
and using a curriculum adapted to the 
needs of the local community does what 
cannot be done by the public school, how- 
ever friendly it may be to religious educa- 
tion. 

Such a complementary school program 
“represents a middle-of-the-road approach 
to the parochial-public school problem 

. would enable Protestants generally 
to continue and increase their moral sup- 
port of the public schools .... would 
free the public schools from the difficulties 
inherent in the present pressure for more 
religion in the schools . . . . would re- 
lieve the fears of those who see, in the 
tendency of the public schools to take over 
more and more of the working time of the 
child, a strong drift toward totalitarianism 

. would be a strong factor in lifting 
the educational standards of the various 
other teaching programs now sponsored 
by the churches. .. .” 

Should the weekday church school be 
conducted on “released” or “dismissed” 
time? The author advocates “released” 
time. 

Should the time schedule of excusal be 
all at once or on a distributed schedule? 
The distributed schedule, ‘to make more 
effective use of full-time trained teachers. 

Should each denomination develop its 
own school or should they work together? 
Both kinds of schools have advantages, 
but the cooperative effort has proved in 
experience to do better work. A great ad- 
vantage of the cooperative approach is 
that it reaches so many unchurched chil- 
dren, says the author. Across the nation, 
unchurched children have been 25 per 
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cent of the enrollment in the cooperative- 
ly supported released-time school. In some 
cities, the proportion has been up to 60 
per cent, to ma2ke it a most effective in- 
strument for evangelism. Many parents 
have been reached through their children. 

How much will it cost? It should cost 
about the same per pupil hour as does 
your public school instruction. 


U. §S. Supreme Court decisions have 
clearly sustained the legality of the releas- 
ed-time school. Experience has indicated 
the standards by which it best operates. 
The responsibility for the released-time 
schoo] is not in the public schools, but in 
the churches.. The way having been clear- 
ed, the churches have a new responsibility 
for making effective use of the proven 
tool which is the released-time school. 

R. L. Hunt 


How a Small Church Can Have Good 
Christian Education 


By Virgil E. Foster. New York, Harper 
& Brothers, 1956. 128 p. $2.00. 

Pastors, lay leaders, and parents re- 
sponsible for Christian education programs 
in small churches, who suffer from a feel- 
ing of frustration and defeatism due to 
limitations of facilities imposed on them 
by one- or two-room buildings, will have 
to either take a more optimistic attitude 
toward their tasks, or find themselves de- 
cidedly on the defensive, once they have 
read this book. The author leaves no 
good reasons for any small church failing 
to develop a good educational program. 


Leaders of small churches who have 
been doing their best to make the most 
of their equipment will find in these pages 
fresh insights and_ possibilities for con- 
tinued progress and improvement. For all 
leaders working with limited accommoda- 
tions the book has a wealth of imaginative 
ideas and practical suggestions for im- 
proving the utilization of available fa- 
cilities. 

In each of the thirteen chapters Dr. 
Foster gives evidence of a thorough un- 
derstanding of both the small church and 
Christian education, and the nature of 
the problems involved in developing a 


vital educational program with limited 
space and equipment. With the focus al- 
ways on persons and those factors which 
contribute to their spiritual growth, he 
explores, in a “down-to-earth” fashion, 
the many possibilities for utilizing not 
only the facilities in the church building 
itself, but also those of the home, the 
church yard, public parks, community in- 
stitutions, and more disiant camp and 
conference sites. 


So well has the author spelled out these 
possibilities in detail that one might be 
inclined to conclude that one or two 
rcoms are sufficient if it were not for his 
repeated reminders that many of the 
adaptations and improvisations suggested 
are presented as temporary means for do- 
ing a good job until more adequate fa- 
cilities are provided. 


“Though this book has been prepared 
with one-, two-, and three-room churches 
in mind, much of it applies to churches 
of any size which are facing crowded con- 
ditions . . . Most churches are faced with 
this problem. Church building is not 
keeping up with the increase in popula- 
tion and the growth of church school en- 
rollment.” 


Church leaders working under severe 
limitations, who are willing to make use 
of the resources suggested in this book, 
and who will undergird their efforts with 
hard work can have a program of good 
Christian education. 

T. Raymonp ALLSTON 


The Bible Today 


By D. Winton Thomas, and others. New 
York, Harper & Brothers, 1956. 208 p. 
$5.00. 


Travelers to Britain in the summer of 
1954 brought back to the States copies 
of an extraordinary edition of The Times 
of London, an issue completely devoted 
to “The Bible: Historical, Social and 
Literary Aspects of the Old and New 
Testaments Described by Christian Schol- 
ars.” They were 29 articles by such emi- 
nent authorities as N. H. Snaith, H. H. 
Rowley, T. W. Manson, R.V.G. Tasker, 
C.H. Dodd. 


These articles have now been made 
into a book: The Bible Today: Histor- 
ical, Social, and Literary Aspects of the 
Old and New Testaments. The special 
issue of the London Times sold for one 
shilling; the hard-cover book costs $5.00. 
The two works are not identical in con- 
tents. The number of articles is the same, 
though 16 of them have been given dif- 
ferent titles. The publishers tell us that 
the book includes some material omitted 
from the supplement on account of space 
limitations. A rough estimate indicates 
that the newspaper had something like 
61,000 words, the book 74,000. The il- 
lustrations are not entirely the samc, but 
those on slick paper show up better than 
those on newsprint. 


Almost every phase of the Scripture is 
here brought under review: “its languages, 
archaeology, manuscripts, translations and 
editions; its contributions to religion, mu- 
sic, literature and the common life.” Some 
of these phases, such as Sortes Biblicae, 
lend themselves to the necessarily con- 
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densed treatment better than “The World 
of the Old Testament.” 

There are astonishingly few of the in- 
consistencies we normally expect in a work 
of such diverse authorship. In view of 
present-day awareness that the Gospcls do 
not contain the kinds of materials neces- 
sary to construct a biography of Jesus, it 
is surprising to read, in the portion by 
C.S.C. Williams: “more ‘Lives of Christ’ 
may be expected in future than in the 
last 30 years.” Perspective is restored by 
T.W. Manson, who writes on “The Minis- 
try of Jesus.” The choice of this title, he 
says, rather than “The Life of Jesus,” 
‘fs not to confess a limitation of ‘interest 
but to assert a limitation of knowledge.” 


It is interesting to find that two of the 
most informative and stimulating con- 
tributions are from Roman Catholics. 
Monsignor Ronald Knox writes warmly of 
“St. Paul’ (“A Man and His Work” was 
the original title), and Father Sebastian 
Bullough on “English Versions since 
1611.” Although the latter contends that 
the Knox translation from the Vulgate 
“has probably been more widely appre- 
ciated and discussed than any other mod- 
ern version,’ he is familiar with the Pro- 
testant versions. Asserting that “The Re- 
vised Standard Version marks one more 
definite period in the history of the Scrip- 
tures in English,” he says: “To the Eng- 
lish ear nothing transatlantic obtrudes it- 
self, and the version has been gencrally 
acclaimed as the most accurate and close 
rendering of the original.” 


The Introduction indicates that the vol- 
ume is addressed not to churchmen only 
but also to “the puzzled and frustrated 
men and women of this modern age, to 
whom the Bible speaks in language no 
longer intelligible about things no longer 
credible.” Every reader will get a new 
sense of the vast sweep of Christian 
scholarship and of the lively nature of 
God’s Book. In spite of the transatlantic 
jump in price, we don’t know where you 
can get a better summary of today’s situ- 
ation in holy learning. 

J. Carter Swamm 


Facts of Life and Love for 
Teen-Agers 

By Evelyn Millis Duvall. New York 7, 
Association Press, 1956. 426 p. $3.50. 

This revised edition of the book first 
printed in 1950 includes helps and advice 
on current teen-age problems. The book 
is improved through the help of thou- 
sands of young people and youth workers 
with whom the author has talked or from 
whom she has had questions and sug- 
gestions. 

About one-fourth of the book has to 
do with the physiology of sex and also 
includes topics of extreme importance to 
young people, such as getting and keeping 
dates, loving and being loved, and prepar- 
ation for marriage. 

Not only teen-agers, but also parents 
of teen-agers should read the book. It 
will be useful to all who work with youth 
and are concerned with helping young 
people develop a full, well-rounded, sa- 
tisfying life. This revised book is another 
fine contribution of Mrs. Duvall in a field 
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which is basic to good personality de- 
velopment. 
Imo Ruy.e Foster 


We Sing of Life 


Edited by Vincent Silliman. Boston, 
The Beacon Press, 1955. 172 p. $3.00. 

An interesting collection of songs that 
can be called religious in the broader 
sense, all good. There are songs of work, 
of play, of many countries and peoples, 
of nature, of freedom, and classical hymns. 
The music includes chorales and psalm 
tunes of the Reformation, melodies of 
Jewish origin and folks tunes from China, 
the American Indians, France, Germany 
and others. There are some tunes com- 
posed for this collection. 


The book was prepared especially for and 


children and young people, but many of 
the songs are well suited for adults. A 
good book for home use as well as for 
church groups. 

Imo Ruy te Foster: 


So Send | You 

By Ruth Isabel Seabury. Philadelphia, 
The Christian Education Press, 1955. 111 
p. cloth $1.50; paper $1.25. 

We have here a sound appraisal of the 
mission work of our Christian Church. 
The author discusses the ways Jesus Christ 
has been made known since Pentecost to 
the present day. 

One cannot read these chapters without 
undergoing a transformation of concept 
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regarding missions. The stories of reborn 
Africans, Indians, and Japanese testify to 
our need as Western Christians to re- 
evaluate our motives and our practices as 
people who support missions, and who 
become missionaries. The statement, 
“.. . survival of the Christian Faith might 
depend on a little clump of Christians in 
Africa, or a singing band in India,” takes 
on real meaning as you read how these 
new Christians have caught the vital 
significance of their commitments. 

Some of the finest sections of this book 
deal with suggestions for future missionary 
work, She suggests that the missionary of 


Two new and important books 


on Christian Education 


IF TEACHING IS YOUR 
JOB 
John Leslie Lobingier 


A practical, simple, and helpful 
guide for the volunteer church 
school teacher. 
““A superior book, succinct, inter- 
esting, and instructive”.—Wesner 
Fallaw, Professor of Religious Ed- 
ucation, Andover Newton Theo- 
logical School 
$2.50 


THE WEEKDAY CHURCH 
SCHOOL 
Erwin L. Shaver 


“Here it is! Guidance for educa- 
tors of the church, the public 
schools, and the community in 
conducting weekday church 
schools. Authoritative, informing, 
and inspiring.”—Frank M. Mce- 
Kibben, Garrett Biblical Institute. 
“A ‘how to’ book which is really 
exciting."—-L. A. Weigle, Chair- 
man, Standard Bible Committee, 
National Council of Churches. 
$2.50 


the future must be above geography and 
beyond his own culture. The support to 
missions from our churches in America 
must spring from a desire for true fellow- 
ship with people the world over. The 
future mission work must be ecumenical 
in nature. 

This book provides fine discussion ma- 
terial for small groups of adults or youth. 
Following each chapter are questions and 
suggested projects that might be under- 
taken. References are continually made 
to other more complete treatments of the 
Christian Mission. The late Ruth Sea- 
bury has left a glorious testimony of the 
work to which she devoted so much of 
her life. 

GrorcE WILLIAMS 


The Faith that Built America 


By Lee Vrooman. New York 16, Ar- 
rowhead Books, Inc., 1955. 228 p. $3.50. 
The faith in God and in people which 
the Founding Fathers in America had, 
brought about a different kind of govern- 
ment from those known in the Old World. 
Mr. Vrooman presents in this book many 
of the words spoken or written by men 
of early American days. The book asks 
and answers the question: ‘What gave 
us freedom in the first place and what 
made it last?” Well organized for ex- 

citing and pleasant reading. 
Imo RuyLe Foster 


Ethics of Decision 


By George W. Forell, Philadelphia, 
Muhlenberg Press, 1955. 158 p. $2.50. 

Here is a neat little handbook on Chris- 
tian ethics, written in a very simple style, 
and covering in a general way the entire 
waterfront of the role of ethics in the 
modern scene. The author is a well-sea- 
soned student of religion (now teaching 
at the State University of Iowa) and 
presents his subject in a very clear light. 
In short compass, he analyzes various 
ethical systems competing with Christian- 
ity for the mind of man, and brings some 
old stuff to life with an engaging sparkle. 

As the title implies, he makes a lot 
of the necessity of ethical decisions; we 
have to decide—even if life makes the 
decision for us (which obviously is what 
happens most of the time). The author 
holds with Brunner that “This is the dis- 
tinguishing feature of man’—but only an 
awareness of crisis prompts man to come 
to a decision of life and death, and then 
it’s the do-or-die leap into the hands of 
God. Just how do individuals in a fairly 
safe middle-class society become sufficient- 
ly aware of their predicament to decide 
to jump? Whence comes the faith that 
God will catch them in his arm of Grace 
when more prudently they may try some 
fire escape of their own ingenuity? The 
author is a consistent Lutheran, and thinks 
“faith is always a miracle” granted through 


divine grace—but it comes best to des- 


perate and helpless men! ; 

Only after we trust in Christ do Christian 
ethics begin, “Through the Grace of God 
faith is in our hearts and all works that 
we do become good works’”—which cer- 
tainly shakes the integrity of any religious 
education program. The Ten Command- 


ments provide, somewhat artificially, the 
structure of ethics for various areas of 
human relationships. The second com- 
mandment is stretched to cover a pro- 
phetic responsibility to denounce social 
wrongs, and the fourth commandment 
whisks out of the home to deal with po- 
litical authority. This is the weakest part 
of the book. 

For a reader who wants a quick run- 
down on Christian ethics, and can fol- 
low a Lutheran perspective, this book 
provides a handy and stimulating sum- 
mary. 

ALLAN KEEDY 


Marriage Is for Two 


By Frances Bruce Strain. New York, 
Longmans, Green and Co., Inc., 1955. 250 
p. $3.50. 

Not all couples entering into marriage 
or looking forward to it have an under- 
standing of how the responsibility for its 
success must be shared by both persons. 
This book will help them, and others, as 
it covers a wide range of age and other 
factors affecting the marriage relation- 
ship. The author tells of the effect of 
childhood conditions upon marriage and 
the economic capacity of women as it 
relates to married happiness. 

Mrs. Strain writes out of extensive work 
with those who are happily married and 
also with those who are facing problems. 
She sees changes taking place and indi- 
cates she feels good will come from the 
changes. 

Imo Ruyte Foster 


Book Notes 


Holy Bible—Reference Edition. Chica- 
go, Spencer Press, Inc., 1955. 1303 p., 
plus 278 p. Guide and Index. $5.95, $7.25 
and $9.25, according to binding. This 
Bible, using the King James Version, is 
interspersed with photographs, reproduc- 
tions of 16 original paintings and expla- 
nations of the text. The words of Christ 
are in red and there is a family register. 
The section, “Helps to an Understanding 
and Use of the Bible” includes color pho- 
tographs of Bible land scenes and ten 
maps. This secticn contains a variety of 
helpful materials seemingly taken from 
good sources, though these are not spe- 
cifically indicated. 


Pictures from “The Upper Room.” In- 
terpretations by Albert E. Bailey and Wal- 
ter L. Nathan. Nashville, The Upper 
Room, 1955. 64 p. 50c ea. Here are 28 
popular religious paintings—some good 
and some poor from an artistic point of 
view—with brief notes about the artists 
and interpretations from a devotional 
point of view. They appeared first in the 
Upper Room and have been collected by 
popular request. 


Tribute to Jesus. By Edgar Daniel Kra- 
mer. Philadelphia, The Christian Educa- 
tion Press, 1955. 56 p. $1.50. Short poems 
on the life of Jesus, from Christmas to 
Easter. They are simple, clear, and full 
of devotion. Many would be appropriate 
for worship services. 


The Speaker’s Treasury for Sunday 
School Teachers. By Herbert V. Prochnow. 
Boston, W. A. Wilde Company, 1955. 175 
p. $2.50. Jokes, epigrams, illustrations and 
quotations for the person who frequently 
makes speeches. 
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BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 
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The Spiritual Life. By Evelyn Underhill. 
New York, Harper & Brothers, 1955. 127 
p. $1.75. A pocket-sized reprint of a classic 
first published in 1937. It tells how to 
develop a technique of spiritual living in 
the crowded hours of modern living. 


When Papa Read the Bible. By Chester 
Warren Quimby. Nashville, The Upper 
Room, 1955. 39 p. $0.25 ea. A nostalgic 
and whimsical account of family Bible 
reading in the nineties, with suggestions 
for similar reading today. 


The Heart of Peter Marshall’s Faith. 
By Peter Marshall. Westwood, Fleming H. 
Revell Company, 1956. 46 p. $1.00. Two 
inspirational sermons taken from Mr. 
Jones, Meet the Master. These are “The 
Grave in the Garden” and “Keeper of the 
Springs.” 
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ford. Wood-Ridge, Liberty Publishing & 
Printing Corporation, 1955. 71 p. $3.00. 
A book of short, original poems of a de- 
votional character. They show imagination 
and spiritual sensitivity. 


Aquinas. By F. C. Copleston. Baltimore, 
Penquin Books, Inc., 1955. 263 p. $0.85. 
An explanation of the philosophical ideas 
of Thomas Aquinas (1224-1274) by Fa- 
ther Copleston. It attempts to make these 
ideas clear to those who are not ac- 
quainted with medieval thought. Where 
possible it relates them to problems dis- 
cussed today. 


Discovering the Unshakeable. By Helen 
L. Toner. St. Louis 3, The Bethany Press, 
1956. 64 p. $1.50. The author draws upon 
the psalms for insights concerning faith 
and its relation to happiness. 


Choral Readings from the Bible. Edited 
by Helen A. Brown and Harry J. Helt- 
man. Philadelphia, The Westminster’ Press, 
1955. 63 p. $1.00 each. 5 or more, $0.90 
each. A second volume of passages from 
the Bible arranged for choral reading. 
There is a brief introductory section giv- 
ing directions. 


Dynamic Sunday Talks to Children. By 
Joseph A. Schofield, Jr. Boston, W. A. 
Wilde Company, 1955. 184 p. $2.00. 
These talks make a real attempt to reach 
children in language and imagery they 
can understand. Some seem successful, 
others not, and in general the quality is 
uneven. 


Living Stories of Famous Hymns. By 
Ernest K. Emurian. Boston, W. A. Wilde 
Company, 1955. 144 p. $2.00. Well writ- 
ten stories about the origins of 50 hymns, 
most of them of the personal devotion 


type. 


Non-Denominational 
Youth Movements 

(Continued from page 16) 
jority of the leaders in the non-de- 
nominational youth movements. 

They lay great stress on the time 
and place of conversion. In hammer- 
ing home the theme, “Ye must be 
born again”—flavored with incidents 
and stories of teen-age church mem- 
bers who were not honest-to-good- 
ness “born-again” Christians—they 
force many baptized and confirmed 
youth to be perched on the horns of 
a dilemma. And there they are. Shall 
they go the way of the youth move- 
ment crowd, or shall they stick with 
the faith of their fathers and mothers 
—the faith into which they were re- 
born through baptism shortly after 
birth? 

From the Lutheran’s point of 
view, and I think from that of most 
denominations, the objectionable fea- 
tures overshadow the commendable 
features to such an extent that the 
present programs of all four move- 
ments are unacceptable in. their 
present moulds. 


International Journal of Religious Education 


"God's Eloquent ‘No’ ' 


Proressor Nels F. S. Ferré and Dr. 
Gerald A. Larue have given permission to 4 
print the following portions of their cor- 
respondence dealing with Dr. Ferré’s arti- 
cle, “What is Prayer?” which appeared 
in the February 1956 INTERNATIONAL 
JOURNAL. | 


Dr. Larue to Dr. Ferré: 

“Under your second heading, which 
discusses ‘Faith in Providence’ as an aspect — 
of Christian prayer, you give the account . 
of an incident which occurred during your 
ministry to a parish. You tell of a 12-year- 
old boy who wanted ‘just one slide on his 
new sled before going to bed Christmas 
Eve and was run over by a car.’ You 
then explain this incident as an example 
of ‘God’s eloquent no.’ This unhappy il- © 
lustration has troubled me and, I find, a — 
number of teachers in church school to 
whom I have recommended this particu- 4 
lar issue-of the International Journal of 
Religious Education. 


“T would like very much to get your ex- 
planation of what God was saying ‘no’ to 
and how this tragic accident can be called 
‘eloquent.’ There seems to be a strong 
flavor of what many of us had hoped to 
be an outmoded theory of predestination 
in this illustration. Moreover, it seems to 
me that it is rather a silly way for God 
to say no to a family or to a child, and it 4 
seems to me that in such an example we 
slip back into a belief in a cruel, whimsical 
God who, in order to make his point and — 
in order to say no eloquently, punishes a — 
family and takes the life of a child be- 
cause he dared to go for a ride on his 


: 
: 
; 
: 
‘ 


‘sled before going to bed on Christmas — 


Eve.” ] 


Ao 
Dr. Ferré to Dr. Larue: 4 

‘Dear Dr. Larue, your point is well tak- 
en. The editor (and others) objected to 
my use of this illustration. He was afraid 
people would misunderstand it. 

“I do not believe that God directly — 
caused this accident. He may have, for | 
he does put his heavy hands on us. I be- | 
lieve he thus put his hand on me, caus- 
ing me to suffer many years in order for — 
me the better to learn his way. One of — 
Jesus’ main planks was our willing accept- 
ance of suffering. 

“Even if most suffering comes from 
God’s general providence, or indirectly, 
God has made the world and approves 4 
of its working. ‘We know that in every- 
thing God works for good with those who 
love him.’ We must therefore be able to — 
say with Job, even when enemies and — 
natural disaster destroyed his children and — 
property, ‘the Lord gave, and the Lord 


has taken away; blessed be the name of — 


al 


the Lord.’ God uses for our good even — 
what he does not directly will. Such un-— 
derstanding and trust makes for quis 
confident and effective Christian living. : 


“TI have tried in Chapter 8 on ‘Provill 
dence’ in my Christian Understanding of — 
God to give a fuller account of God’s — 
providence, but the chapter ought to be — 
read in the light of Chapter 5 on “The 
Sovereignty of God.’ How I hope religi 
education will find and communicate such 
understanding and personal trust.” 


A First Venture in Cooperation 


TOCCOA, Ga.—‘Biblical teaching and 
faith will still draw people of differing be- 
liefs together.” This is the statement of 
the Rev. Ryan SzAwriGHT (Methodist), 
president of the Ministerial Association of 
Stephens County, Georgia, at the conclu- 
sion of their first inter-church venture. 

The Association sponsored the World- 
Wide Bible Reading Program of the Amer- 
ican Bible Society for the Toccoa trade 
area and part of a neighboring county in 
1955. It is estimated that 2,450 individ- 
uals and 1,114 families in the churches 
in Toccoa (population 10,000) partici- 
pated in the Bible reading program. 

Thirteen Southern Baptist, Protestant 
- Episcopal, Methodist and Presbyterian 
U. S. churches used 7,500 book-marks, 19 
American Bible Society Posters, 1,700 
Matthew Portions and 1,500 Matthew 


jackets with printed reading lists. A large 
number of Portions of the Gospel of Mark 
were also distributed. The radio series of 
recordings on ‘The Bible in the Lives of 
was used on the local 


the Presidents” 


A unique opportunity in Christian educa- 
tion at a midwestern city council of 
churches as assistant director of the de- 
partment of Christian education. 
Prerequisites: 

Major in religious education, two to three 
years successful professional experience, 
understanding of trends in theology, 
Christian education and ecumenical move- 
ment, Master's degree preferred. 

Apply in writing, including recent photo- 
graph and three references plus minister's. 
Box No. 122. 

International Journal 

257 Fourth Avenue 

New York 10, New York 


CHURCH BULLETINS 
Every progressive church should 
use Winter’s De Luxe Bulletin 
Boards. Dignified, refined, “effec- 
tive and economical. Over 7,000 
IN USE. They increase attend- 
ance. Interest and _ collections. 
Thousands of enthusiastic letters 
from Pastors. Write today for 
illus. Catalog L. H. Winters 
Specialty Co., Davenport, la, 


WILLLAST A 


LIFE Time 


Station WLET. 

All the elementary and high schools dis- 
tributed bookmarks and posters. The Mat- 
thew Gospel Portions with the reading 
jackets were distributed by the Hi-Y and 
tri-Hi-Y groups. These Y groups adopted 
a continuing program of Bible reading 
using the Gospel of Matthew. 

This program was introduced in this 
area by the Rev. Cart R. Key, who is 
giving part-time service to the Georgia 
Council of Churches, whose Executive 
Secretary is the Rev. Epwarp A. Dris- 
cot, of Atlanta. Mr. Keys is also giving 
part-time service to state councils in Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia, North and South 
Carolina, and Florida. He is on loan from 
the Committee on the Use and Under- 
standing of the Bible, of the Division of 
Christian Education, National Council of 
Churches. 


1.C.U. Sunday 


to Be Observed 

NEW YORK, N.Y.—Churches across 
the nation will hold special “I.C.U. Sun- 
day” services on June 17. Each year the 
observance is marked on the Sunday near- 
est the actual founding of the Interna- 
tional Christian University in Japan on 
June 15, 1949. At this time gifts will be 
taken to help support this great university, 
which is supported in part by fourteen 
major denominations in the United 
States and Canada and which is officially 
endorsed by the National Council of 
Churches. 

In a statement prepared by the National 
Council President, Dr. EucENE Carson 
Brake said: “The International Christian 
University, just outside of Tokyo, is in a 
position to make a contribution to the 


“life and thought of Japan as is no other 


American related university. The Jap- 
anese people have within them qualities 
and have in their country an economy 
which are bound to make their nation a 
leading one in Asia. Any gift to I.C.U. 
in Japan is a gift to the future peace and 
prosperity of the whole of Asia.” 


Personals 

ST. PAUL, Minn.—Miss MarcuerritE 
PRAMANN will become Director of Chris- 
tian Education for the St. Paul Council 
of Churches on July 1. Miss Pramann, 
who for the past six years has been Di- 
rector of Children’s Work and of Chris- 
tian Education for the Minnesota Council 
of Churches, received her Master’s degree 
in religious education in 1948 from Scar- 
ritt College, Nashville, Tennessee. She 
takes the St. Paul post to succeed Miss 
Harriet MILLER who has been elected to 
the faculty of United Theological Sem- 
inary in Dayton, Ohio. 


ELGIN, Ill—The Rev. S. ALLAN Wat- 
son, formerly executive director of the El- 
gin Council of Churches, left in April to 
accept a call to the pastorate of the Un- 
ion Church at La Paz, Bolivia. He will 
be responsible for ministering to the Eng- 
lish speaking Protestant community in this 
capitol city. He will also do part-time 
teaching in the American Institute, a 
Methodist School, in LaPaz. 


Ecumenical Institute 
in North Carolina 


ATLANTA, Ga.—An Ecumenical Insti- 
tute, sponsored by the Southern Office of 
the National Council of Churches, is to be 
held at Lake Junaluska, North Carolina 
June 3-8. The program will include lec- 
tures on the World Council of Churches, 
the National Council of Churches, state, 
city and county councils, as well,as reports 
from United Church Women, United 
Church Men, and United Christian Youth 
Movement. Rev. J. CARTER Swaim of the 
National Council staff will conduct the 
Bible study on the Letter to the Ephesians. 
Registrations may be sent to Rev. J. Ep- 
WARD LANTz, Executive Director of the 
Southern Office, at 63 Auburn Ave., N.E., 
Atlanta 3, Georgia. 


SMIPw’sS 


GREEK-ENGLISH 
CONCORDANCE 


HAVE you inspected 
this impressive new 
reference work for 
Bible students? (Free 
brochure available). 
It alone defines and 
tabulates ALL the 
Gk. words translated 
in King James N.T! 
At your local book- 
store ... only $12.75. 


HERALD PRESS 
Scottdale, Pa. 


The Hartford School of Religious 
Education 
Hartford Seminary Foundation 
Hartford 5, Connecticut 


Prepares college graduates, both recent 
and more mature, for careers in Religious 
Education. The demand for the School's 
graduates is far greater than the supply. 
Two-year courses for the M.A. Also Doc- 
tor of Religious Education Program. Sum- 
mer School. 


Expenses $756 a year 
for catalogue and further information, 
write: 


WALTER HOUSTON CLARK, Dean 
Room J, Knight Hall 


THE 


Presents 


Visual Education Fellowship 


“Our deep concern is 
that democracy shall 
survive and that re- 
lationships should be 
rooted in Christian 
principles."' 


A. Dudley Ward 


For the Defense of Freedom 


WHAT HAPPENS when false accusa- 
tions are made or when persons act, 
though sincerely, without a sense of Chris- 
tian fellowship and without having facts 
in hand? How in a free society in which 
individual expression of opinion is cher- 
ished, can the undermining effects of 
philosophies alien to freedom and _ the 
democratic way of life be handled with- 
out destroying the fundamental traditions 
and practices which are essential to de- 
mocracy itself? Our deep concern is that 
democracy shall survive and that rela- 
tionships should be rooted in Christian 
principles. 

The Sound of a Stone,’ a 16mm mo- 
tion picture produced by the Board of 
Social and Economic Relations of the 
Methodist Church, deals with a central 
problem in American life today—the pres- 
ervation and expansion of civil liberties. 

The story: Henry Jordan is a home- 
town boy, a teacher of English in the high 
school. Ernest Hughes, father of one of 
Henry’s students, discovers that a book 
on a reading list which his son, Ernie, 
has been given in the English class is on 
a subversive list. Without reading or in- 
vestigation, Mr. Hughes calls up a num- 
ber of persons to inform them that Henry 
Jordan is recommending subversive read- 
ing to his students. 

As a result, some of Henry and Helen 
Jordan’s friends become distant. The par- 
ent-teacher association meeting is ad- 
journed in confusion, with a recommenda- 
tion that the matter be taken to the school 
board. The students accuse young Ernie 
of being Communistic because he is a 
close friend of Henry. 

At the board meeting, Ernest Hughes 
admits that he had not read the book, 
that it is classic, that it was written sixty 
years ago, and that he has been “guilty 
of misdoing.” The community hopes that 
the incident is closed, but the disturbance 
continues in sinister and startling ways. 

What is the purpose in using this film? 
The following are situations in which the 
film would be helpful: (1) To help peo- 
ple understand the dangers involved in 
name calling; (2) To help people get 
at facts when a question regarding a 
person’s loyalty has been raised; (3) To 
discover ways to meet the situation cre- 
ated when suspicion has been cast upon 


The Rev. Mr. Ward is Executive Secretary of 
the Board of Social and Economic Relations, The 
Methodist Church. 

1In black and white or color, 28 minutes. Avail- 
able from RFL libraries and Methodist Publishing 
Houses. Watch for an evaluation of this film in 
the Evaluation Bulletin of the Visual Education 

Fellowship. 
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an individual in the community; (4) To 

help people live in Christian love in times 

of tension. 

After the showing, the leader might 
wait momentarily for any spontaneous re- 
action. He may then suggest that the 
persons at his left consider one question; 
those on his right, another. Three pairs 
of questions are suggested. You or the 
groups may select the pairs which seems 
to be most helpful to the persons present: 
Group I—What steps should one follow 

to check a school reading list? 

Group II—How do you talk matters over 
with persons who disagree violently 
with you? 

Group I—How does one direct a public 
meeting in which there is intense feel- 
ing? 

Group II—How can one serve as a recon- 
ciler in a situation in which misunder- 
standing has arisen? 

Group I—Are there constitutional rights 
and obligations of persons in such mat- 
ters? 

Group II]—What are the Christian prin- 
ciples which apply? 

There are many other questions which 

might be posed. 

Let the entire group rearrange its chairs 
so that the people are sitting in two units. 
If these units are small, the people may 
talk among themselves for a few minutes 
on the two questions. If the units are 
large, it is better for the people to talk 
in clusters of four. 

Ask the different clusters of four to 
report their observations to the entire 
group., This should enable the people to 
enter into a discussion from which other 
questions will emerge. 

The film can be used with both young 
people and adults; in fellowship meetings, 
parents’ meetings, women’s meetings, and 
community organizations. 


NEW RELEASE 
EVALUATION 


Church School Administration A-V 
Kit 

An integrated set of three filmstrips in 
black and white; two with 33% rpm rec- 
ords, the. other with reading script. Each 
filmstrip accompanied by two copies of 
a combination user’s guide and _ projec- 
tionist’s script. Produced by the Depart- 
ment of Administration and Leadership. 
NCCCUSA, 1955. Available from de- 
nominational publishing houses. Sale: $21 
as a kit. 

A Mirror to Myself, 66 frames, record; 
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sale, $10.00 as a separate unit. R 
A teacher of intermediates, feeling the — 
need for guidance in the work, gains it 
from another teacher, the church school” 
superintendent, and her minister. Once — 
she finds the resultant new confidence, she 
is asked to assist another new teacher. In 
doing so, she finds even more faith in 
herself, surprised to discover she is en- 
gaged in supervision. 


HIGHLY RECOMMENDED for present 
teachers and supervisors in church schools, 
it is also RECOMMENDED for prospects 
or candidates. Supervisors will see their 
need for tact and understanding in help- 
ing new or floundering teachers. Shy or 
inexpeienced teachers, as well, will be en- 
couraged to seek guidance when it is 
needed. The cartoon style adds pictorial 
attractiveness; narration is well written 
and clearly spoken. \ 


Together We Grow 85 frames, record; 
sale, $10:00 as a separate unit. 

To present the ways of making meetings 
or conferences of church school workers 
more effective, the filmstrip opens with a 
poorly attended one in which the handful 
present ask, “What are these meetings 
for?” After outlining the ends, they tackle 
the means to them. 


A suggestion that the selection of sub- 
jects for the conferences be made demo- 
cratically is accepted; each person takes 
a specific responsibility for the next meet- 
ing; and that session is quite successful. 
The attendance, spurred by increased ac- 
tivity and consequent interest, is larger; 
the group techniques utilized include gen- 
eral buzz sessions and departmental sub- 


‘meetings within the conference. 


For. instruction of those responsible for 
planning workers’ meetings, it is HIGHLY 
RECOMMENDED. It should motivate lo- 
cal church school staffs to improve their 
conferences, as well as motivate the initi- 
ation of such meetings where they are not 
currently held. Well-defined are the con- 
ference itself and its prime objectives. 
Stress is laid on the facts that well-plan- 
ned meetings were built out of specific © 
needs suggested by the teachers, and the 
group evaluated its own work continually. 


PL AN—for Christian Education 78 
frames, script; Sale, $4 separately. With a 
script allowing provision for each denom- 
ination to use its own terminology, this 
material shows how to organize a group 
responsible for Christian education in a 
local church. After covering its main tasks, 
the filmstrip shares the progress developed — 
in three different churches in different 
parts of the country by doing “one job 
at a time... step by step.” ; 

Demonstrating the importance of coor- 
dinating all phases of local Christian ed- 
ucation, it is HIGHLY RECOMMEND- ~ 
ED for local church and church school 
leaders, and RECOMMENDED for local 
congregations in general. Motivation — 
should be felt in both groups to set up — 
some form of such organization. New — 
members of the board or commission, or = 
committee or whatever the group is to be — 
called, will find the filmstrip good orienta- _ 
tion for their work. F 
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PLANNING FOR CHILDREN IN YOUR CHURCH 


By Hazel A. Lewis. An excellent help for showing how 
to classify children in the proper age groups, how to 
choose classroom equipment, procedures for planning 
Sunday morning programs, selecting teachers and depart- 
mental leaders. 65 cents 


OPENING THE BIBLE TO CHILDREN 


By Elizabeth S. Whitehouse. With keen insight and di- 
rectness, Miss Whitehouse shows elementary church 
school teachers how to present the pages of the Bible to 
children. A thorough explanation of the needs of little 
children and their capacity for learning at each age is 
offered. 65 cents : 


LET THE CHILDREN COME 


By Edwin G. Osborn. A beautifully simple 13-page book- 
let with order of presentation, dedication of parents and 
church, blessing of children, certificate, and color pic- 
ture. 25 cents each; $2.50 a dozen 


TOGETHER IN OUR CHURCH 


By Bernice E. Lyon. This 10-session vacation church 
school teachers’ text stresses the experiences of four- and 
five-year-olds in their church where they learn Bible 
truths. The sessions guide children to discover that 
church is a friendly place where people love and help 
each other and learn about God. $1.25 


THE PRIMARY CHURCH SCHOOL 


By Hazel A. Lewis. An advanced training text discussing experiences 
and help the church can give primary children, establishing close rela- 
tions between home and church, choosing equipment and arranging it, 
materials for worship and study, meeting each child’s religious and 
social needs, etc. $1.50 
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THE 7 TEEN YEARS 


By Alberta Z. Brown. A book for teen-agers, written in an appealing, 
down-to-earth manner. On the teens’ own level, the author gives con- 
structive suggestions in harmony with the! best in Christian teaching. 
There are practical explanations of problems and opportunities they 
face regarding their future, leisure, body, home, attitudes, education, 
friends, religion, money, etc. Illustrated with 34 delightful cartoon- 
style drawings. A book teens enjoy reading on their own or in a 
group. $1.50 


THE TEACHER AND YOUNG TEENS 


By Louise B. Griffiths. Better than a dip in the fountain of youth for 
teachers who seek to understand youths 12-14 and plan their religious 
education. Written by an authority in the junior high field, the 10 
hours of advanced classwork cover: determining the purposes youth 
finds important; considering early teen-agers’ needs; new creative teach- 
ing methods; step-by-step planning procedures for Sunday morning 
classes and worship periods; etc. $1.75 
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REDISCOVERING THE WORDS OF FAITH 


Charles T. Sardeson 


These 15 chapters examine the key words of the Christian faith—words essential 
to the satisfactory expression of Christianity—like judgment, atonement, sacra- 
ments, etc. The first chapter explains their origin and their lasting effect upon the 
world. Each remaining chapter explains the meaning and significance of the 


words and shows why they are necessary to the Christian faith. $2 
PATHS OF SHINING LIGHT 
Vera Idol atk 


Nature lovers who feel especially close to God in the outdoors will find new 
inspiration in these 19 meditations on some phase of nature. Each devotion is illus- 
trated with a handsome full-page photograph of the subject—‘‘trees,”’ “‘stars,” 
“mountains,” and the like. Larger than the ordinary book of devotions, and hand- 
somely printed, here is a perfect gift volume. $2.50 


LIFT UP YOUR HEARTS  Entargea Eaition 


Walter Russell Bowie 


This new and enlarged edition of a book that has become a modern devotional 
classic contains worship aids not found in the first edition. Here are prayers for 
all occasions, hymns, declarations of faith, and a service of meditation. In addi- 
tion, the special needs of young people are met in prayers and litanies written 
expressly for their use. $1.50 


MEN ON THEIR KNEES 


Kenneth O. Eaton 


‘A perceptive discussion of 7 outstanding prayers of the New Testament, and the 
elements in each one that made it great. With the exception of the Pharisee’s 
prayer, included as a classic example of hypocrisy, these prayers are rich in praise 
and thanksgiving, and subservience to the will of God. Petition is secondary. For 


all who seek growth in prayer. $1.75 
PRAYERS FOR LIVING 
Hazel T. Wilson Introduction by Georgia Harkness 


An anthology of 120 brief prayers—arranged for use in both morning and eve- 
ning devotions. They have been collected from the classics of Christian prayer, 
as well as from contemporary works, and both old and new blend into an en- 
riching experience in the world of prayer. Pocket size. 

Regular edition, $1 Deluxe sheepskin edition (in gift box), $2.95 


OVER HIS OWN SIGNATURE 


Leslie D. Weatherhead 


Taking the passages of the New Testament in which Jesus is reported to have 
said “I am... .’, Dr. Weatherhead presents an “‘autobiography” of Jesus Christ. 
These 11 messages are a study of Christ’s pictures of himself and the relevance 
of these pictures in our lives today. Here is new insight into the heart of the 
Christian faith, and a clearer picture of what is meant by Christian living. $2.50 
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